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CRITICAL REVIEW. 





For the Month of April, 1781. 





The Works of Alexander Monro, M. D. Publifoed by his Son, 
Alexander Monro, M. D. To which is prefixed, the Life of , 
the Author. 4t0. 1. 5s. in boards. Robinfon. 


HE author whofe works now lie before us was one of 

the moft celebrated anatomiifts that this or any other coun- 
try has produced. -Poffeffed, by his great refearches, of the 
accumulated obfervations of former writers, and devoted from 
his youth to the improvement of ufeful fcience, he carried 
anatomical enquiries to a degree of perfection which furpaffed 
the knowlege of preceding times, and opened a profpett for 
farther inveftigations into this curious department of nature, 
But his genius being too great to be confined within the li- 
mits of anatomy alone, extended to the general cultivation 
of the medical and chirurgical arts; both which he has en« 
riched with valuable obfervations. He was alfo diftinguifhed 
by his abilities and qualifications as a profeffor, in a degree 
which is perhaps without example in the {chools of phyfic. 
Of the unrivalled luftre with which he fhone in this ‘capacity, 
thofe only can form a juft idea who have feen the dignity, who 
have heard the eloquence, and have felt the: energy, with 
which he delivered every academical difcourfe. 

It affords us great pleafure to behold the different treatifes 
of this eminent writer now collected into a volume; and our 
fatisfaction is increafed on being informed that the work is 
publifhed. by two of the author’s fons, one of. whom is edi- 
tor, while the other has become’ the biographer of their ce- 
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242 Works of Alexander Monro, M. D. 
lebrated parent. This volume, therefore, is entitled to ott 
notice, not only as being a colleétion of valuable tracts, but a 
monument of filial piety. 

In the account of Dr. Monro’s life, we are informed that 

he was defcended by his father from the family of Monro of 
Milton, which formerly had large poffeflions in the county of 
Rofs; and by his mother, from that of Forbes of Culloden. 
His gtandfather, fir Alexander Monro of. Bearctofts, was a 
‘colonel in the royal army at the battle of Worcefter, where 
his brother David, alfo a colonel in the fervice, wds Killed., 
At the Reftoration, fir Alexander quitting the profeflion of 
arms, applied himfelf to the law, and took the degree of ad- 
vocate ; foon after which he was appointed one of the prin- 
cipal clerks of the court of feffion. He left two fons, the 
younger of whom, John, the father of our author, was bred 
to phyfic and furgery: Having finithed his ftudies, he ferved 
for fome years as a furgeon in the army under king William, 
in Flanders ; before which appointment he had married his 
coufin Mifs Forbes, niece to Mr. Forbes of Culloden ; and for 
fome years fucceflively obtained leave of abfence from the army 
in the winter, and refided with his wife in London, where his 
fon Alexander, the author of the prefent work, was born on 
the 8th of September, O. S. 1697. ‘The father afterwards re- 
tired to Edinburgh, where he followed his profeffion with great 
faitcefs. 
. The fon, we are told, fhewed an early inclination to the 
ftudy of phyfic; and the father, after giving him the beft 
education that Edinburgh then afforded, fent him, for the 
fake of improvement, fucceffively to London, Paris, and Ley- 
den ; at the latter of which, we are informed, Boerhaave foon 
conceived a high opinion of his parts, and of his knowlege in 
his profeffior. . On his return to Edinburgh, in 1719, he was 
appointed a demenitrator of anatomy to the furgeon’s company. 
At this period of our author’s life, his fon, Dr. Donald Monro, 
of Jermyn Street, relates the following anecdote. 

‘ Soon after hig appointment; his father prevailed on hii to 
read fome public lectures on anatomy, and to illuftrate them by 
fhewing the anatomical preparations which he had made and fent 
home when abroad ; and, without his knowlege, invited the pre- 
fident and fellows of the college of phyficians, and the whole com- 

any of furgeons, to honour the firft day’s lecture with their pre- 

ence. This unexpected company threw him into fuch confufion 
as to make him entirely forget the words of the difcourfe he had 
written and committed to memory. Having left his papers at 
home, he was at a lofs for fome little time what to do: but hav- 
ing a ready prefence of mind, he immediately began to fhew fome 


@f the anatomical preparations, in order to gain 4 little time for 
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secollection ; and very foon refolved not to attempt to repeat the 
Gifcourfe he had w ritten, but to exprefs himfelf in fuch words as 
fhould occur to him from the fubject,. which he was confident he 
underftood. The sapere fi ucceeded ; he delivered himfelf 
well, and gained great applaufe. as a good and ready f{peaker. 
After this, being perfuaded that tvords expreffive of his meaning 
would always occur in fpeaking on a fubject which he under- 
dod, he never during his whole lifetime attempted, in teaching, 
to repeat the words of any written difcourfe ; but fpoke from. me- 
mory, and exprefied himfelf ealily, and even elegantly, i in fuch 
words as flowed from the fubjet.’ 


In the beginning of the following year, our author began 
to.give regular courfes of le€tures on anatomy and furgery, as 
did likewife Dr. Alfton, another young profeffor, on the ma- 
teria medica and botany. Thefe were the firft regular courfes 
of le€tures that had ever been read at Edinburgh on any of the 
branches of medicine ; and from, this epoch may be dated the 
opening of that medical fchool, which has fince acquired fo 
great a reputation all over Europe. 

The followi ing paflage contains part of ‘our author’s cha- 
ratter, as it‘ is modeftly and ingenuoufly delineated by an af- 
fetionate fen’. 


‘ His charadter was not more confpicuows in public than it was 
amiable in private life. He was brought, up under the tuition of 
a fond parent, and diftinguifhed himfelf by the moft exemplary 
filial piety, affording to an aged father every comfort that a maa 
in the decline of life. can well enjoy. The father, perfectly at 
eafe with régard to the neceffaries and conveniencies of life, faw 
with the utmoft pleafure an affectionate fon, efteemed and re- 
parded by mankind, the principal aftor in the execution of his 
favourite plan, the great object of his hfe, the founding a femi= 
nary of medical education in his native country ; and, three years 
after the firft ftone of the new hofpital was laid, ended his days 
10 a calm retreat at a pleafant country-feat which his fon had pur- 
chafed m the county of Berwick.—The.fonm, who furvived him 
near thirty years, had the fatisfaétion to behold this feminary of 
medical education frequented yearly by three or four hundred ftu- 
@ents, many of whom came from the moft diftant corners of his 
majefty’s dominions; and to fee it arrive at a degree of reputation 
far beyond his moft fanguine hopes, being equalled by few, and 
inferior to none, in Europe. 

* He had great humanity and fweetnefs of temper, and was 
etidowed with a fingular liberality of fentiment.—He was a finceré 
friend, and an agreeable companion; an affectionate hufband, 
and a kind father 3 ; and was never more naeey than when he could 
ferve thofe whom he thought deferving. 

— He was a man of a ftrong sitet’ make, of a middle 
pier: and poffeffed of great feopegeh and activity of bedy geo 
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fubjeét for many years to a fpitting of blood on catching the leaft 
cold, and through his whole life to frequent inflammatory fevers ; 
which he ufed to attribute to the too great care his parents took 
of him in his youth, and to their having had him regularly blooded 


twice a-year, which in thofe days was looked upon as a great pre- 
fervative of health.’ 


To the account. of the author’s life is fubjoined a copy of a 
fetter which he wrote to his fon Dr. Donald, in the year 1766, 
fomewhat more than a twelvemonth before his death. ‘This 
letter contains a diftinc&t and accurate hiftory of the diforder 
he then laboured under; which commenced with the epide- 


mical catarrhal fever in 1762, and put a period to his life on 
the roth of July 1767. 


¢ This long and painful diforder, fays the author of his Life, 
he fuffered with the fortitude of a man and the refignation of a 
Chriftian; never once repining at his fate; but confcious of hav- 
ing aéted an upright part, and of having fpent his life in the 
conftant exercife of his duty, he viewed death without horror, 
and talked of his own diffolution with the fame calmnefs and 
eafe as if he were going to {fleep.’ ; 
On opening his. body after death, there was difcovered a 
reternatural adhefion of the rectum to the upper and back part 
of the bladder; with a fungous ulcerous appearance, two fin- 
gers-breadth, occupying the whole circle of the rectum ; and 
an opening, above an inch in diameter, from the reétum into 
the top of the bladder, the latter of which. was otherwife 
found. 
- "The treatife which ftands firft in this colleftion, is an Effay 
‘on the Art of injecting the Veflels of Animals. -In this eflay the 
author gives explicit direétions tor injeCting the {mall capillary 
‘tubes ; the method of which, as not-being: formerly defcribed, 
muit prove highly ufeful to thofe who would purfue anatomical 
refearches. ‘I‘he author iriforms us, that the miethod he has 
found moft fuccefsful, in making fubtile or fine injedtions, 
is, firft to throw in coloured oil of turpentine, in fuch a quan- 
tity as may fill the very fmall veffels; and immediately. after 
to pufh the common coarfe injection into the larger. The oil, 
he obferves, is fubtile enough to enter fmaller capillary tubes 
than any colouring can ; its refinous parts, which remain af- 
ter the fpirituous are evaporated; give to the particles of the 
fubftance with which it is coloured, fufficient adhefion to keep 
them from feparating ; and it intimately incorporates with the 
coarfer injection : fo that, if properly managed, it is impof- 
Mible for the fharpeft eye to difcover that two‘ forts have been 
ufed, He afterwards defcribes accurately the method of pre- 
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paring the injection, with the choice and preparation of the 
fubject whofe veffels are to be filled. | 

Next follows an Effay on the Method of preparing and -pre- 
ferving the Parts of animal Bodies for anatomical Ufes. On 
this fubje€t the experienced author informs us, that what he 
has found moft fuccefsful for whitening the bones of young? 
creatures, is macerating them long in cold water ; which ought 
to be freqnently changed, the bones being laid out each time 
to dry in the fun. He obferves, that if they lie too long in 
the water, even thofe of adults will diffolve in their more 
{pongy parts, and the younger ones lofe all their epiphyfes. 
If they be allowed to dry before the blood in their veffels is 
melted down by the maceration, it can hardly be afterwards 
feparated from them, or they will never become white. ~He 
adds, that the marrow of young bones being much lefs oily 
than in adults, they generally can be made much whiter, and 
do not readily turn yeliow by keeping. ‘The bones of fcetufes 
require to be taken frequently out of the water; and the pe- 
riofteum muft not be feparated where the epiphyfes are joined ; 
otherwife it is fcarce poflible to prevent the lofs of thofe ap- 
pendages. ‘The whole of this effay is worthy the attention of 
thofe who are defirous of making anatomical preparations. 

The firft and greateft of our author’s works is his Ofteology, 
or Treatife on the Anatomy of the Bones. ‘This was originally 
publifhed in the year 1726, for the ufe of the ftudents who 
attended his le&tures. Jt met with fo favourable a reception, | 
that it underwent no lefs than eight editions during his life- 
time, and has been tranflated into moft of the European lan- 
guages. ‘This valuable and elaborate treatife is not a mere 
defcription of the bones, but is richly interfperfed with a va~- 
riety of practical obfervations and corollaries. It is divided 
into two parts, the firft of which treats of the bones in ge- 
neral, and the fecond of the fkeleton, to which is fubjoined an 
appendix containing the marks of a female fkeleton. The 
whole affords the ftrongeft proof of the author’s attentive en- 
quiry, his accurate defcription, and ingenious phyfiological 
yemarks. 

We are next prefented with the Defcription of a Skull uncom- 
mon for the Number and Size of the Offatriquetra; Remarks on 
the Articulation, Mufcles, and Luxation, of the Lower Jaw; an 
Anfwer to Mr. Ferrein on the laft mentioned fubje& ; and an 
anfwer to Profeffor Walther, who had criticifed one of our 
author’s objections relative to the office commonly afcribed to 
the digaftric mufcles. In thofe anfwers, the learned and in- 
genious author not only difplays the candour becoming 4 
philofophical enguirer, but a ftrength of argument which 
Rj evinces 
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evinces his great faperiority in anatomical’ and phyfiologics$ 
difquifitions. | 

The fubje& next treated i ts the Mechanifcs of the Cartilages 
between the true Vertebrz ; after which is:an Effay on the Caries 
of Bones, containing obfervations on the dry or gangrenous 
caries, the worm-eaten caries, the carnous caries, the. pha+ 
gedenic caries, the fcrophulous caries; the fcirrho-cancerous 
caries, and the {preading cancerous.caries... This eflay is ree 
plete with valuable practical remarks on the treatment of thofe 
diforders. It is {ucceeded by a Defcription of-the: Human lac+ 
teal Sac and Dy, and by Hiltories of the Cure of Lymphatics 
opened in-Wounds. : 
_ The treatife immediately following is the Anatomy of the 
Human Nerves, a work of great repptation, and which has 
not only been tranflated, with the Ofteology, into :feveral. 
living languages, but has been tranflated feparately -into 
Latin, accompanied with notes, by Dr. Coopmans of Franeker 
in Holland. . In this treatife, as the biographer obferves, our 
author defcribes concifely the larger branches of the particular 
nerues,; avoiding a defcription. of the very minute branches, 
as being apt to confound young ftudents, for whofe improve- 
ment this fyftem of neurology was intended. The author, how-+ 
ever, -has mentioned moft of the prevailing opinions concern- 
ing the ftru€ture and ufe of the nerves, and has -endeavoured 
tp account, for. many fymptoms obferved in difeafes frem their 
fympathy. and mutual connexions. To this work he fub- 
joined a more accurate defcription of the receptacle of the. 
chyle, and thoracic duct, than is to be found in mob y ftems 
of anatomy. 

The treatife on the n nerves is Serpe’ by an . Effy on the 
Nutrition of Fetufes, which bears the fame {trong marks of ac- 
curate inveftigation, fo confpicuous in all the phy fiolagical- re- 
fearches of this eminent ion The manner in which the 
foetus receives its nourifhment has been a fubject of difpute, 
Some have fuppofed that itis nourifhed both by the mouth and 
navel; but Dr. Monro contends.that the former has no fhare 
in this office ; and he endeavours to fupport his opinion by a 
wariety of facts and obfervations,  Cotecing: from the effay many 
valuable. practical corollaries. 

We have hitherto avoided making any coed from this 
work, as the fubjeéts being generally anatomical, ‘require the 
illuftration of plates; but before we proceed farther, it.may 
not be improper to give a {pecimen of the author’s ftyle and 
manner, for..the. gratification of fuch of our readers as are un~ 
Acquainted with his writings. For this we fhall have recourfe 
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fo one of the problems in the treatife laft mentidned; namely, 
whether the liquor amnii paffes into the flomach of a fetus. 


_ * The impoffibility of having ocular demonftration of the faé 
inquired after in this third problem, has occalioneda great many 
circumftances to be ufed by way of arguments, each of which we 
muft examine ; andif they all point one way, and the conclutions 
arifing from them are favoured by the folutions of the two pre- 
ceding problems, the general conclufion concerning the nutrition 
of the foetus will be fufficiently. warranted. 

‘ The firft thing | offer againft the liquor amnii paffing into the 

ftomach of a foetus, is the imprabability of a liquor that is to ferve 
for food, being previoufly {ent info the teetus’s own veflels, there 
to circulate and: to be fecerned, in order to prepare it for being 
iwallowed, which § 24. and 26, fhow would be the cafe on this 
{uppoiition, } 
_ © ‘No matter where this liquor is feparated, or from what fource 
it comes, will the advocates of the other fide fay, if its paflage 
into the {tomach can be proved; which they infer does happen, 
from, | ste 

‘ 1. The refemblance which they allege is to be feen between 
the liquor of the amnios and that of the ftomach. 

' © I have already defcribed the liquor of the ftomach, as I have 
feen it in foetufes of different animals ; but have not had oppor- 
tunities to obferve the liquor of the amnivs in the different {tates 
of a fufficient variety of foetufes, and therefore fhall firft con- 
fider it as it is reprefented by the gentlemen who differ in opinion 
from me, and afterwards fhall fuppofe what I faw in cows to be 
general. FeASTS 

* © If the liquor of the amnios is at firft mild and mucilaginous, 
and afterwards becomes thinner and more acrid, it diilers greatly 
from the liquor of the ftomach, which, on the contrary, turns 
gradually more viftous as the foetus increafes. Nor will it fuf- 
fice to fay, that the finer parts are abforbed by the veflels of the 
ftomach : for, by fuch an abforption, it could never happen, that 
a thin watery liquor would leave 4 greater quantity of grofs mucus 
than a thick gelly would do: efpecially when there is lefs time 
allowed for the abforption of the watery liquor, by the quicker 
digeition which the foetus mult be fuppofed to have when it be- 
comes larger and ftronger. Upon which account, too, the con- 
tents of the ftomach would be more and much oftener diluted by 
the thin food fwallowed in greater quantities, and more frequently. 
And then we might expect fometimes to fee the thin liquor lately 
taken down, and the thick remains of the former food, diftinct, — 
without being blended ; as we obferve the mucus of the ftomach 

of adults to keep in a feparate body from any thin liquors drunk 
fome little time before they are vomited, This, however, is 
never obferved in the foetus, though+it has neither refpiration, 
Yomiting, nor other conquaflatory preffure on its ftomach, to in- 
gorporate the different liquors contained there; and therefore 
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there is no probability that they fhould be fo intimately blended. 
So that, on the whole, the liquors of the amnios and ftomach 
are fo far from refembling each other in this cafe, that their ap- 
pearances difcover them to be very different, and deftroy the 
fuppofition of that of the amnios ever being fent down into the 
ftomach. 
‘ Let us next fee how well the liquor amnii of cows, taken for 

a general rule, will ferve to fupport this alleged refemblance. It 
muft indeed be owned, that, till tHe liquor of the amnios comes 
to a certain degree of vilcidity, which, as near as I could guefs, 

happens when the cow has gone three-fourths of her time, the 
appearances of ret femblance are pretty favourable : only, while 
the foetus is very young, the objections to the former fuppo- 
fition take place; becauile, for fome time, this liquor is glairy, 
then becomes more watery, and afterwards thickens, till it comes 
to much the’ fame confiftence with that in the fiomach, at the 
period juft now mentioned . after which the appearances are quite 
detiructive of any refemblance, for the liquor amnii becomes 
confiderably thicker. And even during that favourable period, 

when their confiftence is fo like, I have often feen the liquor 
amnii of a dark-brown colour, and turbid; while the liquor in 
the ftomach was of a very pale watery colour, and pellucid: and 
at other times [ have obferved the contrary of this, and other 
remarkable varieties of appearance ; which perfuades me, that 
there isno communication between the cavity of the amnios and 
the ftomach. 

‘ It will be remarked, that I have made no comparifon of the 
tafte, fmell,-or coagulation of thefe two liquors; w hich is omitted 
defignedly, becaufe neither fmell nor tafle are very greatly dif- 
ferent i in any of the faltifh watery liquors of the body: for that 
in the pericardium, thorax, abdomen, joints, the faliva, &c. of 
a foetus, fmell and tafte, as like to either of the liquors that are 
the immediate _fubyect of our inquiry, as thefe two do to each 
other; and-different falts, heats, &c. penmice much the fame 
effeét_upon all of them. 

‘ 2. The liquor of the amnios is faid to be generally confumed, 
or in very little quantity, at or near the birth ; from which it is 
inferred, that it has been fwallowed down by the foetus. De 
Graaf, in confirmation of this fact, tells us, that he diffected a 
rabbit when fhe was about to kittle: in the time of his diffeéting 
the mother, fome of the foetufes came out with their membranes 
entire, and without any liquor contained in the ammnios or cho- 
riom. He obferved alfo the fame thing in the others that were 
taken out of the uterus; and, to be affured that the coats were 

not broken, be diftended the membranes with air, and found 
they were entire.’ 


In our next Review we fhall refume the account of this vo- 
Jume, which, had not the greater part of the ingenious and 
‘uleful treatifes it contains been formerly publifhed feparately, 
muit 
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muft have attraéted the attention of medical and chirurgical 
readers in an uncommon degree, The great value of the 
whole, however, will probabiy, from its own merit, and the 
high reputation of the author, be admitted to a place in 
every phyfiological library. 


[To be continued. | 





The Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
Edward Gibbon, E/q. Vol. If. and IH. [Continued from 


p- 169.] 


[TX the twentieth chapter, the hiftorian relates the motives, 

progrefs, and effects of the converfion of Conftantine; with 
the legal eftablifhment and conftitution of the Chriftian or Ca- 
tholic Church. The public eftablifhment of Chriftianity, Mr. 
Gibbon obferves, may be confidered as one of thofe impor- 
tant and domettic revolutions which excite the moft lively cu- 
riofity, and afford the moft valuable inftru€tion. The vitories 
of the civil policy of Conftantine no longer influence the ftate 
of Europe; but a confiderable portion of the globe ftill retains 
the impreffion which it received from the converfion of that 
monarch ; and the ecclefiaftical inftitutions of his reign are 
ftill connected, by an indiffolubie chain, with the opinions, the 
paffions, and the interefts of the prefent generation. 

Our author remarks, that there arifes a great difficulty in af- 
certaining the precife date of the converfion of Conftantine. In 
refpect to the contradictory authorities of Lactantius, Eufebius, 
and Zozimus, the obfervation is doubtlefs well founded; but 
if we might judge of the emperor’s real fentiments from his 
own behaviour, we can hardly fuppofe that he had renounced 
the errors of Paganifm near the fortieth year of his age; when 
at this period we find him reftoring and enriching the temples of 
the gods; iffuing from the imperial mint, medals impreffed 
with the figures and attributes of Jupiter, Apollo, &c. and 
honouring thé memory of his father Conftantius with a folemn 
apotheofis. If thofe circumftances be not decifive of the em- 
peror’s religious prejudices, they muft, at leaft, be admitted 
to afford {trong proof of his diflimulation and policy. 

Our author juftly obferves, that 


‘ The mind of Conftantine might fluctuate between the 
Pagan and the Chriftian religions. According to the loofe and 
-complying notions of polytheifm, he might acknowlege the God 
of the Chriftians as one of the many deities who compofed the 
‘hierarchy of heaven. Or perhaps he might embrace the philo- 
fophic ‘and pleafing idea, that, notwithftanding the variety of 
names, 
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names, of rites, and of'opinions, all the fects and all the nations 
of mankind are united in the worfhip of the common Father and 
Creator of the univerte. Le 
¢ But the counfels of princes are more frequently influenced by 
views of temporal advantage than by confiderations of abftract 
and fpeculativetruth. ‘The partial and increating favour of Con- 
ftantine may naturally bé feferred to the efteem which he enter- 
tained for the moral character of the Chriflians ; and to a per- 
fuafion, that the propagation of the gofpel would inculcate the 
practice of private and public virtue. Whatever latitude an ab- 
folufe monarch may aflume in his own conduét, whatever indul- 
ence he may claim for his own paffions, it is undoubtedly his in- 
tereft that all his fubjects fhould refpect the natural and civil 
obligations of fociety. But the operation of the wifeft laws is 
imperfect and precarious. They icldom infpire virtue, they 
cannot always reftrain vice. Their power is 1n{ufficient to pro- 
hibit all that they condemn, nor can they always punifh the 
aétions which they prohibit. The legiilators of antiquity had 
fummoned to their aid the powers of education and of opinion. 
But every principle which had once maintained the vigour and 
purity of Rome and Sparta, was long fince extinguifhed in a de- 
clining and defpotic enrpire. Philoiophy {till exercifed her tem- 
pérate: fway over'the human mind, but the caufe of virtue de- 
rived ‘very feeble fupport from the influence of the Pagan fu- 
perftition. ‘Under thefe difcouraging circumftances, a prudent 
magiftrate might obferve with pleafure the progrefs of a re- 
ligion which diffufed among the people a pure, benevolent, and 
univerfal fyftem of ethics, adapted to every. duty and every con- 
dition of life ; recommended as the will and reafon of the Su- 
reme Deity, and enforced-by the fanction of eternal rewards or 
punifhments. The experience of Greek and Roman hittory could 
not inform the world how far the ‘fyftem of nationak manners 
might be reformed and improved by the precepts of a divine re- 
velation ; and Conftantine might liften with fome confidence to 
the flattering, and indeed reafonable affurance of Lactantius. The 
eloquent apologift feemed firmly to, expect, and almoft ven- 
tured to promife, that the eftablifhment of Chriftianity would 
reftore the innocence and felicity of the primitive age; that the 
worfhip of the true God would extinguith way and diffenfion 
! among thofe who mutually confidered themfelveé as the children 
of a common parent; that every impure defire, every angry or 
| felfith paffion, would be reftrained by the knowlege of the gof- 
| pel; and that the magiflrates might fheath the {word of juftice 
i among a people who would be univerfally aCtuated by the fenti- 
i ments of truth and piety, of equity and moderation, of harmony 
i and univerfal love.’ . : Saar ht 1 A 
| "The judicious ‘hiftorian inveftigates with philofophic accu- 
| -yacy the celebrated anecdotes refpecting the’ Labarum, or ftan- 
dard of the crofs, the dream of Conftanttne, and the celeftial 
fign ; feparating the hiflorical, the natural, and the marvellous 
wincagie ‘ | part’ 
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parts of thofe extraordinary recitals ‘which have. been artfully 
¢onfounded agether | by interefted writers. The following g paf- 
fage on the fubject of £ Conftantine’s ‘converfion ‘is equally dil- 
tinguifhed for candour and juft obfervation : 


° 


‘ The proteftant and philofophic readers of the prefent age 
will incline to believe, that, in the account of his own converfion, 
Conftantine attefted a wilful falfhood by a folemn and deliberate 
perjury. They may not hefitate to pronounce, that, in the choice 
of a religion, his mind was determined only-by a fenfe of intereft 5 
ang that (according to the expreffion of @ profane poet) he ufed 
the altars ot the church as a convenient footftool to the throne of 
the empire. A conclufion fo harfh and fo abfolute is not, how- 
ever, warranted by our knowlege of human nature, of Conftan- 
tine, or of Chriftianity. In an age of religious fervour, the mott 
artful ftatefmen are‘obferved to feel fome part’of the enthufiafm 
which they infpire; and the moft orthodox faints affume the 
dangerous privilege of defending the caufe of truth by the arms 
of deceit and falfehood. Perfonal intereft is often the ftandard of 
our belief, as well as of our practice; and the famé motives of 
‘temporal advantage which might influence the public condué and 
proteilions of Conttantine, would infenfibly difpofe his ‘mind 
to embrace a religion fo propitious to his fame and fortunes. His 
vanity was gratified by the flattering affurance,; that he had been: 
chofen by Heaven to reign over the earth ; fuccefs had jullified his 
divine title to the throne, and that title was founded on the truth 
of the Chriftian revelation. As. real virtue is fometimes excited 
by undeferved applaufe, the fpecious piety of Conftantine, if at 
firft it was. only fpecious, might gradually, by the influence of 
praife, of habit, and of example, be matured into ferious faith 
and fervent devotion,’ 


We cannot pafs over this part of the work without obferv- 
ing. that. it abounds ‘in remarks ftrongly expreflive of the 
author’s difcernment, and of .the great attention with which 
he has confidered his fubject. . He recites both the political 
and religious tranfactions of thofe times-with peculiar perfpi- 
cuity ; treating not-only the diverfity of their objeéts, but 
their complicated intermixture, and mutual influence’on-each 
other, in a ftrain of fentiment which is deduced from the depth 
of hiftorical {peculation. : This period of the hiftory is diftin- 
guifhed by the feparation of the fpiritual and temporal pow~ 
ers in the Roman empire ; ; an event which has fince been pro- 
ductive of numerous and important confequences i in the nations 
of Europe. In profecuting this fubje&t, the author takes a view 
of the ftate of the bifhops under the Chriftian emperors, the 
election of the bifhops, "the ordination of the clergy,: the re+ 
venues of the church, the civil jurifdiction of the clergy, their 
fpiritual cenfures, freedom of public preaching, and om 
ta oe ae ae ‘ ; -Jege 
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lege of legiflative afflemblies; all which are recited with the 
author’s ufual precifion. 

The next chapter opens with the perfecution of herefy, 
which had now been introduced into the Chriftian church, by 
the fchifm of the Donatifts. Our author’ obferves, that from 
the age of Conftantine to that of Clovis and Theodoric, the 
temporal interefts both of the Romans and Barbarians were 
deeply involved in the theological difputes of Arianifm. To 
elucidate the hiflory of this period, therefore, Mr, Gibbon 
traces the pr rogrefs of reafon and faith, of error and pailion, 


‘from the fchool of Plato to the decline and fall of the empire ; 


2 deduction, in the courfe of which he difplays both meta- 
phyfical and theological learning; but for which we refer 
the readers tothe work. ‘This period of the hiftory exhibits 
Conftantine and his fons in an extraordinary point of view; 
afferting imperial defpotifm, not over the liberties, but the 
fpecula itive opinions of mankind. Thofe perfons who make the 
principal figure at’this epoch are the Arians and Athanafius, 
abe con ntroverfies between whom, with the hiftory of the latter, 

re clearly and faithfully delineated. At this isc. of the Ro- 
man annals, the political ; is fo much blended with the eccle- 
fiaftical hiftory, that the writer of fuch a work muft be no in- 
confidetable cafwitt, nd be acquainted with the various theo- 
fogical fects, as sarge as a raved the fevera! hiftorical writers of thofe 
times ; qualifications which eminently diflinguifh the learned 
author of the elaborate hitte ory before us. 

In the following ] paflage Mr. Gibbon gives a juf and impar- 
tial réprefentation of the fe€taries of thofe times. 

¢ The fimple narrative of the intefi ine divifions, which diftracted 
the peace, and difhionsuted the triumph, of the chur ch, willcon- 
firm the remark of a pagan hiftorian, and juftify the complaint of 
a venerable bifiop. The experience of Ammianus had convinced 
him, that the enmity of Fetes Chriftians towards each other, fur- 
pafied the fury of favage beafts againft man ; and Gregory Na- 
‘gianzen mott pathet ically laments, that the kingdom of heaven 
was converted, by difcord, into the image of chaos, of a noc- 
turnal tempeit, and of hell iti felf. The fierce and partial writers 
of the times, afcribing all virtue to themfelves, and imputing all 
gilt to their adverfaries, have petted the battle of the angels 

nd demons. Our calmer reafon will reject fuch pure and per- 
fe fee) monfters of vice or fanctity, and will impute an equal, or at 
leait an indifcriminate, meafure of good and evil to the hoftile 
fectaries, who affumed and beftowed the appellations of orthodox 
and heretics. They had been educated in the fame religion, and 
the fame civil fociety. Their hopes and fears in the prefent, or 
in a future, life, were balanced in thé fame proportion. On ei- 
ther fide, the error might be innocent, the. faith fincere, the 
practice meritorious or corrupt. ‘Their paffions were ee hd 
unwear 
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fimilar objects ; and they might alternately abufe the favour of 
the court, or of the people. The metaphyfical opinions of the 
Athanafians and the Arians, could not intluence their moral cha- 
racter;. and they were alike actuated by the intolerant {pirit, 
which has been extracted from the pure and fimple maxims of the 
gofpel.’ 

In the twenty-fecond chapter we’find Julian in the undifputed 
poffeffion of the Roman empire, purfuing with great zeal a 
reform of the palace and government, the abufes introduced 
into which are painted by our author in a very lively and for- 
cible light. To the extract, relative to the charaéter of this 
prince, in our laft Review, we fhall now fubjoin fome farther 
obfervations made by the hiftorian on the fame fubje@&. 

¢ The generality of princes, if they were {tripped of their pur- 
ple, and catt naked into the world, would immediately fink to 
the loweft rank of fociety, without a hope of emerging from their 
obf{curity. But the perfonal merit of Julian was, in fome mea- 
fure, independent of his fortune. Whatever had been his choice 
of life; by the force of intrepid courage, lively wit, and intenfe 
application, he would have obtained, or at leaft he would have 
deferved, the higheft honours of his profeflion ; and Julian might 
have raifed himfelf to the rank of minifter, or general, of the 
ftate in which he was born a private citizen. If the jealous ca- 
price of power had difappointed his expectations: if he had pru- 
dently declined the paths of greatnefs, the employment of the 
fame talents in ftudious folitude, would have placed, beyond the 
reach of kings, his prefent happinefs and his immortal fame. 
When we infpect, with minute, or perhaps malevolent attention, 
the portrait of Julian, fomething feems wanting to the grace and 
perfection of the whole figure. His genius was lefs powerful and 
fublime than that of Czfar; nor did he poffefs the confummate 
prudence of Auguftus. The virtues of Trajan appear more fleady 
and natural, and the philofophy of Marcus is more fimple and 

confiftent. Yet Julian fuftained adverfity with firmnefs, and 
profperity with moderation. After an interval of one hundred 
and twenty years from the death of Alexander Severus, the Ro- 
mans beheld an emperor who made no diftinétion between his 
duties and his pleafures; who laboured to relieve the diftrefs, 
and to revive the fpirit of his fubjects ; and who endeavoured al- 
ways to connect authority with merit, and happinefs with vit- 
tue. Even faction, and religious faction, was conftrained to ac- 
knowlege. the fuperiority of his genius, in peace as well as in 
war; and to confefs, with a figh, that the apoftate Julian was a 


lover of his country, and that he deferved the empire of the 
world.’ | : 


In the fucceeding-chapter, our author remarks, that the 
caufe of Julian’s ftrange and fatal apoftacy may be derived from 
the early period. of his life, when hé was left an orphan in the 
hands of the murderers ofAtis family ; and this obfervation the 
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hiftorian confirms by a variety.of judicious. refleGtions. As oné 
of the moft flagrant acts by which this emperor manifefted his 
averfion to Chriftianity, was the order he iffued for rebuild~ 
ing the temple of Jerufalem, we fhall-lay before out-readers 
the hiftorian’s-account of this tranfattion » with his obferva- 
tions on the event. =” 

iF The vain and ambitious mind of Juli an tight afpire to reftore 
the ancient glory:of the temple of Jerufalem, As the Chiriftians 
were firmly perfuaded that a fentence of everlaiting deftruction 
had been pronounced againft the whole fabric:of the Mofaic law, 
the imperial fophift would have converted thefuccefs of his under- 
taking into.a {pecious argument, again tt the faith of prophecy, and 
the truth of revelation. He,was difpleated with the fpiritual wor- 
fhip of. the fynagogue ; but he approved the inftitutions of Mofes, 
who had not difdained to adopt many of the-rites and ceremonies 
of Egypt. The local and national deity of the Jews was fin- 
cecly adored by a polytheift, who defired only to multiply the 
number of the:gods ; and fuch was the appetite of Julian for 
Bloody facrifice, that his emulation might be excited by the 
piety of Solomoh, who had offered, at the featt of the dedication, 
twenty-two thoufand oxen, and one hundred and twenty thou- 
fand fheep. Theéie con siderations migit influence his defigns ; 
but the profpect of an immediate and important advantage, would 
not fuffer the. 1 impa itient monarch to expect the remote and uncer- 
tain event of the Perfiah war. He refolved to erect, without de- 
lay, on the commanding eminence of Moriah, a ftately temple, 
which mighteclipfe the iplendor of the church of the Refurreétion 
on the adjacent hill of Calvary; to eftablifh an order of priefts, 
whofe interefted zeal would detect the arts, and refilt the ambi- 
tion, of their Chriftian rivals; aad to invite a numerous colony 
of Jews, whofe ftern fan: aticifin would be always prepared to fe- 
cond, and even to anticipate, the hoftile meafures of the pagan 
government. Among the friends of the emperor (if the names 
of emperor, and of friend, are not incompatiblg) the firtt place 
was affigned, by Julian hi: nfelf, to the virtuous and learned Aly 
pius. The humanity of Alypius was tempered by fevere juftice, 
and manly fortitude ; and while he exerciied his abilities in the 
civil adminiftration of Britain, he imitated, in bis poerical coms 
pofitions, the harmony and foftne‘s of the odes of Sappho. This 
minifter, to whom Julian communicated, without referve, his 
mott carelefs levitiés, and his moft ferious counfels, received an 
extraordinary commiffion to reftore, in its priftine beauty, the 
temple of Jerufatem; and the diligence of Alypius required and 
obtained the ftrenuous fupport of the yovernor of Paleiine. At 
the call of their-great deliverer, the Jews, from all the provinces 
of the empire, affembled on the holy mountain of their fathers ; 
and their infolent triumph alarmed and exafperatéd the Chnitian 
The defire of rebuilding the temple 
has, in every age, been the ruling paffion of the children of Hrael: 
in 
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In this propitious moment the men forgot their avarice, and the 
women their delicacy ; fpades and pickaxes of filver were 'pro- 
vided by the vanity of the rich, and the rubbifh was tranfported 
in mantles of filk and purple. Every purfe was opened in liberal 
contributions, every hand claimed a fhare in the pious labour: and 
the commands of a great monarch were executed by the enthu- 
fiafm of a whole people. 

‘ Yet, on this occafion, thé joint efforts of power and enthu- 
fiafm were unfuccefsful; and the ground of the Jewith temple, 
which is now covered by 4 Mahometan mofque, {till continued to 
exhibit the fame edifying fpectacle of ruin and defolation. Per- 
haps the abfence and death of the emperor, and the new maxims 
of a Chriftian reign, might explain the interruption of an arduous 
work, which was attempted only in the laft fix months of the 
life of Julian. But the Chriftians entertained a natural and pious 
expettation, that, in this memorable contelt, the honour of re- 
ligion would be vindicated by fome fignal miracle. An éarth- 
quake, a whirlwind, and a fiery eruption, which overturned and 
{cattered the new foundations of the temple, are attefted, with 
fome variations, by contemporary and refpectable evidence. This 
public event is defcribed by Ambrofe, bifhop of Milan; in an 
epiftle to the emperor Theodofius, which muft provoke the fe- 
vere animadverfion of the Jews; by the eloquent Chryfoftom, 
who might appeal to the memory of the elder part of his con- 
gregation at Antioch; and by Gregory Nazianzen, who pub- 
lifhed his account of the miracle before the expiration of the fame 
year, Thelaft of thefe writers has boldly declared, that this pre- 
ternatural event was not difputed by the infidels ; and his affer- 
tion, ftrange as it may feem, is confirmed by the unexception- 
able teftimony of Ammianus Marcellinus. ‘The philofophic fol- 
dier, who loved the virtues, without adopting the prejudices, 
of his mafter, has recorded, in his judicious dnd candid hiftory 
of his own times, the extraordinary obftacles Which interrupted 
the reftoration of the temple of Jerufalem. ‘* Whiilt Alypius, 
affifted by the governor of the province, urged, with vigour and 
diligence, the execution of the work, horrible balls of fire break- 
ing out near the foundations, with frequent and reiterated at- 
tacks, rendered the place, from time to time, inacceffible to the 
fcorched and blafted workmen; and the victorious element con- 
tinuing in this manner obitinately and refolutely bent, as it were, 
to drive them to a diftance, the undertaking was abandoned.” 
Such authority fhould fatisfy a believing, and muft aftonith ani 
incredulous, mind. Yet.a philofopher may ftill require the ori- 
ginal evidence of impartial and intelligent fpectators. At. this 
important crifis, any fingular accident of nature would affume 
the appearance, and produce the effects, of a real prodigy. This 
glorious deliverance would be fpeedily improved and magnified by 
the pious art of the clergy of Jerufalem, and the adtive credulity 
ef the Chriftian world; and, at the difiance of twenty years, a 
a ’ Romex 
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Roman hiftorian, carelefs of theological difputes, might adorn 
his work with the fpecious and fplendid miracle.’ 


The fubfequent period of Julian’s reign afferds the hifto- 
rian ample fcope for a difplay of the emperor’s talents, as 
well as his demerits: and. in delineating both,’ Mr. Gibbon 
prefents us.with a variety of obfervations, which are pertinent, 
pointed, and philofophical. 

After relating the hiftery of the fhort reign of Jovian and the 
final divifion of the Eaftern and Weftern empires, under Valen- 
tinian and Valens, the author takes a view of the civil and ec- 
clefiaftical adminiftration, and next recites: the military ftate of 
the empire at. this period. He divides'the latter of thefe 
fubjefis jnto five parts; treating feparately of the war in 
Germany, Britain, Africa, the Eaft, and along*the Da- 
nube. | 

The following is our author’s account of an earthquake 
that happened under the laft mentioned emperors; which we 
quote with the view of fhewing the animated obfervations of 
this elegant writer. 


¢ In the fecond year of the reign of Valentinian and Valens, 
on the morning of the twenty-firft day of July, the greateft part 
of the Roman world was fhaken by a violent and déftructive earth- 

uake. The impreffion was communicated to the waters; the 
y sisi of the Mediterranean were left dry, by the fudden retreat 
of the fea; great quantities of fifh were caught with the hand; 
large veflels were ftranded on the mud ; and a curious fpectator 
amufed his eye, or rather his fancy, by contemplating the va- 
rious appearance of yallies and mountains, which had never, 
fince the formation of the globe; been expofed tothe fun. But 
the tide foon returned, with the weight of an immenfe and irre- 
fiftible deluge, which was feverely felt on the coafts of Sicily, 
of Dalmatia, of Greece, and of Egypt: large boats were tranf- 
ported, and ledged on the roofs of houfes, or-at the diftance of 
two miles from the fhore; the people, with their habitations, 
were {wept away by the waters; and the city of Alexandria an- 
nually commemorated the fatal day, on which fifty thoufand 
perfons had loft their lives in the inundation. ‘This calamity, 
the report of which was magnified from one province to an- 
other, aftonifhed and tetrified the fubje&ts of Rome; and their 
affrighted imagination enlarged the real extent of a:‘momentary 
evil. -They recollected the preceding earthquakes, which had 
fubverted the cities of Paleitine and Bithynia: they confidered 
thefe alarming ftrokes as the prelude only of ftill more dreadful 
calamities, and their fearful vanity was difpofed to confound the 
fymptoms of a declining empire, and a finking world. It was 


the fafhion of the times, to attribute every remarkable event to 
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the particular will of the Deity; the alterations of nature wer® 
connected, by an invifible chain, with the moral and metaphy- 
fical opinions of the human mind ; and the moft fagacious di- 
vines could diftinguith, according to the colour of their refpective 
prejudices, that the eftablifhment of herefy tended to produce ant 
earthquake; or that a deluge was the inevitable confequence of 
the progrefs of fin and error.’ 


The author having arrived at the period when the Roman 
empire was invaded by the northern inhabitants of Europe, 
his attention is attracted towards an enquiry into the genuine 
character of thofe uncultivated nations. He begins with ob- 
ferving, that the paftoral manners, which have been adorned 
with the faireft attributes of peace and innocence, are much 
better adapted to the fierce and cruel habits of a military life. 
To illuftrate this propofition, he proceeds to confider a nation 
of fhepherds and of warriors, in the three important articles of 
diet, habitation; and exercife; refpe€ting each of which he 
adduces a vatiety of ingenious obfervations. He next traces 
the progrefs of the Huns from the northern boundaries of 
China; relating; iri general terms, their wars with the 
people of that country, their coriquefts in Scythia, and thes ' 
victories over the Goths, who implored the protection of the 
emperor Valens; but; without awaiting his determination, 
broke into the pale of the Roman empire, in their flight from 
the Huns. Withthis memorable event if hiftory concludes 
the fecond volume of this elaborate and excellent work. 


[Tb be continued. | 





The Works of Lucian, from the Greek, by Thomas Francklin, 
D.D. Cadell. [Concluded from p. 94.) 


THE prefent article has infenfibly grown under our hands to 
a greater extent than we at firft either expedcted.or in 
tended: However, as Lucian, at the fame time that he is one 
of the moft valuable, is one of the leaft known of all the an- 
cient writers; and the tranflation is alfo a work of no incon- 
fiderable merit, we hall proceed to review the fecorid volume 
in the fame manner we have done the firft: more efpecially 
as our readers (thofe particularly who, not underftanding 
Greek, havé perhaps hitherto had no opportunity of knowing 
what the works of Lucian really contain) might be difap- 
pointed, and deem us deficient in our duty, were we not to 
perform our ptomife. 
The volume before us contains forty-feven traéts, in the fol- 


lowing order. 
Voi. LI. April. 1781. S I. Alex 
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I. Alexander, or the Falfe Prophet.—This little tract is ax 
account of the various fchemes, tricks, and enterprizes of a 
very artful impoftor, who, after abundance of adventures, 
contrived to perfuade the people that a ferpent he carried 
about with him was Efculapius, in whofe name he iffued oracles, 
which numbers, for a time, moft implicitly believed. The 
account is very entertaining, and paints the credulity of the 
ancients in very glaring colours; though, to fay the truth, 
the fuperftition of all nations in refpett to fupernatural ap- 
pearances is pretty much the fame, as the various frauds and 
pretended miracles of the Romifh church, and the ftories of 
the rabbit woman, the Cock-lane ghoft, and numberlefs other 
impofitions among ourfelves, fufficiently teftify. 

II. On Dancing.— This is a treatife on the art of dancing ; 
containing an hiftoric account of the art, an enumeration of 
its ufes, and a defcription of what a good dancer fhould be. 
We agree with the tranflator that it is impoflible to know 
whether Lucian means to treat the fubje&t ferioufly or not, 
his praifes are fo extravagant—but it is the vice of profeffed 
wits, that even when they mean to be ferious, if any thing 
ludicrous ftrikes them, they cannot help indulging their pro- 
penfity to laugh. 

III. The Eunuch. — Among feveral of the ancient na- 
ticns we know eunuchs were often appointed to the firft of- 
fices of ftate, which they frequently filled with great abili- 
ties. And why the fame perfons who could make good ftatef 
men and generals, might not alfo, become good philofo- 
phers, if they applied their talents that way, would be dif- 
ficult to account for; philofophy, of all purfuits whatever, 
having the leaft to do with the body, and the moft with the 
mind: yet upon this fingle circumftance does the whole ri- 
dicule of the prefent dialogue turn. — A certain ftipend being 
allowed by the emperor to every fect of philofophers, and one 
of the Peripatetics being dead, Bagoas, the eunuch, becomes 
a candidate for the vacant place. His antagonift Diocles in- 
fifts upon it, he cannot be fit to teach philofopy, becaufe he 
is an eunuch; while another accufes Bagoas of adultery, which 
if true, effectually invalidates the firit accufation. But be this 
as it may, we fee that imputations of this kind (of which 
our readers will recollect fome curious inftances among the mo- 
dern tribe of caftrati) are not confined to the prefent race alone, 
but were equally common among their brethren of old. 

IV. On Aftrology-—This little tra&t, which the commentators 
will not allow to be Lucian’s, gives an hiftoric account of 
the fcience: but whether he means to praife or ridicule this 
fpecious, but abfurd art, which feems to have had as much in- 

fluence 
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fluence upon the ancients, as it had upon the moderns a cen- 
tury or twoago, is, in our opinion, very dubious 

V. Demonax—An encomium upon a celebrated philofopher 
and wit of antiquity, who was an intimate acquaintance of 
Lucian, but of whom we hear nothing in any other ancient 
writer. It is not only an account of his life, but a collection 
of his bon mots and remarkable fayings, of which fome have 
merit, and others are but dull and infipid. 

VI. The Portrait.—In this dialogue Lucian fhews ws, that 
he can be as abfolutea flatterer, when his intereft requires it, 
as any of thofe whom, in various parts of his works, he lathes 
with the whole force of his fatire ; for he here brings all the an- 
cient poets and painters to draw a picture of the empéror’s mi- 
ftrefs, whom he defcribes fuch a finifhed and perfect woman, 
both in mind and perfon, as never did exift, and we are afraid, 

artial as we confefs ourfelves to the fex, never will. 

VII. Defence of the Portrait: — In this dialogue, the lady, 
we are told, either was, or pretended to be, offended at the 
extravagant praifes Lavithed on her, in the lat. Lucian how- 
ever contrives to make his defence a ftill higher panegyric, 
and, with great art and delicacy, doubles his flattery by the 
very means rhe ufes to exculpate himéelf ; ; as the following ex- 
tract, which nicely diftinguifhes between praife and adulation 
will clearly fhew. 

‘ You fay, you hate flatterers, and I commend you for it; 
but I would have you diftinguifh between praife and adulation ; 
the flatterer, who confults his own intereft without any regard to 
truth, loads every thing with praife, fays what he pleafes, makes 
no {cruple of afferting that Therfites was handfomer than Achilles ; 
and that of all the warriors who fought at Troy, Neftor was the 
youngett ; he will {wear that the fon of Croefus could hear- better 
than Melampodes, and that Phineus had fharper eyes than Lyn« 
ceus, if he could get any thing by it: whilft the true encomiatt 
never fays the thing that is not, but where good qualities are 
planted by nature, he improves, increafes, and fets them off to 
the beit advantage. If he would praife a horfe, I mean a {wift 

courfer, he ventures to fay, 
He lightly fkimming, when he fweeps the plain, 
Nor plys the grafs, nor bends the tender grain. 


Nor would he fcruple, perhaps, to call the fleeteft of them ftorm- 
footed. If he was to commend a beautiful and well-built houfe, 
he might cry out, 

Such, ad not nobler, in the realms above, 

My wonder dictates, is the dome of Jove. 


‘ A flatterer would fay juft the fame of a {wineherd’s cottage, 
i he thought the mafter would pay him for it. Like Cynzthus, 
e flatterer of Demetrius, who, when he had worn out every 
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mode of adulation, at laft complimented him on his cough, and 
vowed that he hawked and.fpit moft harmonioufly. The dif- 
ference between them, therefore, is, that the flatterer hefitates 
not to.tell. the moft direct fallehoods, if he can pleafe his pa- 
tron; the encomiaft only raifes and illuftrates what is true; add 
to. this, that the one makes ufe of all the hyperboles he can meet 
with, whilft the other is moderate even in them, and keeps within 
proper limits. Thefe, out of many that might be mentioned, 
are the fpecific differences of praife and adulation, which I muft 
beg you to remark, that you may not fufpedt all of flattery, but 
diftinguith between them, and give to each its proper meafure.’ 


VIII. Toxaris, a Dialogue on Friendfhip.—In this dialogue 
Mnefippus, a Grecian, and a Scythian of the name of Toxa- 
ris, difpute whofe nation has the better idea, and can pro- 
duce the nobler inftances of friendfhip. For the honour of their 
country, each agrees to bring five examples. Thefe inftances 
are moft happily chofen by Lucian, as, at the fame time, 
they are well contrafted, they ftrongly mark the different dif- 

ofition and civilization of the two nations. The inftances 
which the Grecian gives, are fimilar to many in modern times, 
particularly, m the age of chivalry; while the inftances pro- 
duced by the Scythian, (fuch as friendfhips contracted by 
drinking each other’s blood, thofe who had fo fworn to be 
friends, fuffering all kinds of hardfhips for eack other’s fake, 
even torture and death, with variety of other peculiarities,) put 
us ftrongly in mind of what is recorded of the old Scandinavians 
by Bartholin and Saxo Grammaticus. The Scandinavians in- 
deed received their cuftoms from the Scythians, Odin himfelf 
in areshote period, being thought to have come from Scy- 
thia. : 

IX. The Afs.—A young man of the name of Luctus is very 
defirous of learning the magic.art. Being on a journey at a 
friend’s houfe, he difcovers that his friend’s wife is a great 
magician, on which he makes love to her maid, in hopes to 
prevail on her to fhew him fome of her miftrefs’s incantations,. 
"This fuccéeds,; and the wench fhews‘him her miftrefs at the time 
fhe is anointing herfelf with an ointment, that is to make her a 
bird. Amazed at what he fees, he is defirous of trying whe- 
ther the ointment will have the fame effe& on him, but getting 
hold of a wrong mixture isturned into an afs: the remain- 
der of the piece is taken up withrolating the adventures that 
betel him, while difguifed under this form. Thefe adventures 
areextremely: ludicrous and entertaining, but not always fo 
decent in the original. However, this the tranflator has very 
properly fhaded. Whether the author of the Arabian nights 
Entertainments ever faw this dialogue we know not, but it re- 


minds us of fimilar adventures in thofe volumes. 
X. Jupiter 
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X. Jupiter confuted.—In feveral parts of his works Lucian 
laughs at the ancient doétrine of fate. One of his Dialogues of 
the Dead, viz. that between Minos and Softratus, is upon this 
fubje&. In this dialogue he places it in the broadeft glare of 
ridicule, and fhews, that upon the common idea of it, Jupiter 
can exert no power, nor man be guilty of any crime. Whatever 
Lucian fays againft the ancient dodtrine of fate is equally appli- 
cable to the modern Calviniftic doétrine of predeftination, 
though both in truth are fo irrational as {carce to want the fting 
of ridicule to point out their abfurdity. 

XI. Jupiter the Tragedian.—In this. dialogue two philofo- 
phers, Damis and Timocles, difpute concerning the exiftence of 
a Providence ; and Lucian reprefents the whole fynod of Olym- 
pus in alarm, left Damis, who takes the negative fide of the 
queftion, fhould get the better. Jupiter calls the gods together, 
and expreffes his confternation in a number of verfes taken from 
the tragic poets, whence the title.of the dialogue. Lucian 
indeed gives the victory entirely to Damis, though any under- 
graduate ineither of our Univerfities would not at prefent find 
his arguments formidable. Indeed the proofs which ‘Timocles 
brings in favour cf a providence are many of them no lefs 
weak, particularly thofe from the poets; but the following 
urgument, notwithftanding Lucian, and mtany modern free- 
thinkers, hold it light, is furely an excellent one, 

* Timecles, What can I reply tofuch unhea:d of impudence? 

* Damis, Even that which [| have long withed to hear from 
you; what reafon you have for thinking that there is a divine 
providenee. ' 

‘ Yim. That order and harntony of things, which is-uhiverfal, 
firft perfuaded me of it: the fun and moon holding the fame un- 
varied courfe, the return of the feafons, the generation of plants 
and animals, the creatures themfelves, formed with fo much art, 
and taught to feed, move, think, walk, build, to perform, in 
fhort, every thing that is neceflary and convenient for them 5 
thefe I take to be the worksof providerice. 

‘ Dam. This, Timocles, is begging the queftion ; for it is not 
yet proved whether all that is the work of providence-or not: 
that fuch things are, | acknowlege, but it does not therefore 
follow that I muft believe them to be the effect of providence ; 
they may have happened by chance in the beginning, and fo 
continued. You call that ordér which is but neceflity ; and then 
are angry if any man, obferving with you, and admiring, doth 
not at the fame time acknowlege that to:providence they are in- 
debted for their order and regularity; as the man, therefore, 
fays in the comedy, this argument is nought; bring me ane 
other.’ 

Now we are fo far from thinking this an anfwer, that we hold 
the argument unanfwerable. 

S 3 XII. The 
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. XII. The Cock and the Cobler.—Mycillus the cobler, hav- 
ing fcolded his cock for waking him fo early in the morning, 
the cock anfwers him, and enters into a detail of the transfor- 
mations he has undergone before he came into his prefent form, 
in a feries of adventures by-no means unentertaining. This 
dialogue is clearly meant asa ridicule of the Pythagorean me- 
tempfychofis or tranfmigration of fouls, and probably gave the 
firft hint to the moderns of fuch kind of writing, as the Adven- 
tures of Pompey ‘the Little, the Adventures of a Guinea, of a 
Black-pin, and a variety of others with which every reader’s 
memory will farnifh him. The latter part of it, where the 
cock in the night carries Mycillus to fee different people, might 
poflibly furnifh a hint to Le Sage for his Diable Boiteux. 

XIII. Icaro-Menippus. Menippusswho in a former dia- 
Jogue, had paid a vifit to the infernal regions, in this puts bi- 
fhop Wilkins’ art of flying into execution, and making him- 
felf wings, mounts up to heaven. When he gets to the moon 
he ftops : here Empedocles clears his fight, and he fees every 
thing which pafies on the earth, but very diminutive and con- 
tracted, which gives Lucian a fine opportunity to turn the ac- 
tions and purfuits of mankind into ridicule. 


* In this wide and extenfive theatre, full of various fhapes and 
forms, every thing was matterof laughter and ridicule: above 
all, I could not help fmiling at thofe who quarrel about the 
boundaries of their little territory, and fancy themfelves great, 
becaufe they occupy a Sicyonian field, or poflefs that part of 
Marathon which borders on Oenoe, or are matters of a thoufand 
acres in Acharne; when, after all, to me, who looked from 
above, Greece was but four fingers‘in breadth, and Attica a very 
{mall portion of it indeed. 1 could not but think how little 
thefe rich men had to be proud of: he who was lord of the moft 
extenfive country owned a {pot that appeared to me about as large 
as one of Epicurus’s atoms. When | looked down upon Pelo- 

onnefus, and beheld Cynuria, I reflected with aifonifhment on 
the number of Argives and Lacedemonians who fell in one day, 
fighting for a piece of land no bigger than an A’gyptian lentile ; 
and when I faw a man brooding over his gold, and boafting that 
he had got four cups or eight rings, I laughed moft heartily at 
him: whilft the whole Pangzus, with all its mines, feemed no 
larger than a grain of millet. 

‘ Friend. A fine fight you muft have had; but how did the 
cities and the men look ? 

* Menippus. You have often feen a croud of ants running to 
and fro in and out of their city, fome turning up a bit of du ing, 
others dragging a bean-fhell, or running away with half a grain 
of wheat. 1 make no doubt but they have architeéts, dema- 

ogues, fenators, muficians, and philofophers ainongft them. 
Men, my friend, are exactly like thefe; if you approve not of 
the 
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the eomparifon, recolle&, if you pleafe, the ancient Theffalian 
fables, and you will find that the Myrmidons, a moft warlike 
nation, {prung originally from pifmires.’ 

Every reader will recolle& a paflage in the Spectator to the 
fame purpofe. Indeed this dialogue feems to be the origin of 
a variety of comparifons of the fame kind among the moderns. 
But notwithfanding we allow the ingenuity of thefe allufions, 
we cannet help thinking the conclufions drawn from them 
falfe and defective : they prove, indeed, that the earth, when 
compared with all creation dwindles into a point, and it would 
be prepofterous were it otherwife: but does it therefore follow, 
that man has not a part allotted him to a& fuitable to his na- 
ture and place in the great chain of exiftence ; and is there any 
thing ridiculous in his having purfuits and defires adapted to 
his fituation, if they are not carried to excefs? By the fame 
mode of reafoning it appears to us, that he might be made an 
object of ridicule for not having the powers and intelligence 
of angels. If it were likely that Mahomet had ever feen 
this dialogue, it would be no improbable conjecture that 
it might furnifh him with the hint of his night journey 
to heaven. 

XIV. The double Indi&tment.—Lucian is here again laugh- 
ing at the philofophers. Jupiter fends Juftice down to hear 
and try caufes: the whole dialogue is taken up with the va- 
rious complaints made by different accufers againft the fe- 
veral fe&ts. Itis called the Double Indiétment, becaufe, at the 
end of it, Rhetoric and Dialogue both bring their complaints 
againft Lucian, who takes this opportunity of defending his 
own method of writing againft the critics, who had attacked 
him. 

XV. The Parafite.—In this dialogue Lucian, under the ap- 
pearance of a laboured encomium on the myftery of parafitifm, 
ridicules the profeffors of it with keen indire¢t irony : for this 
trade it feems was as common among the ancients as the mo- 
derns, and, like the noble art of puffing, to which it is allied, 
reduced to rule, and treated as a {cience. 

XVI. Anacharfis.—In this dialogue, Anacharfis the Scy- 
thian laughs at the inconveniences attending the public 
gymnattic exercifes of Greece, which Solon endeavours to eb- 
viate, and to fhew the true and undoubted utility of them. 

XVII. On mourning for the Dead. — The abfurd cuftoms 
and ceremonies ufed at funerals, and the folly of that pomp 
and expence which often attends them, are here extremely well 
ridiculed. And the ridicule is full as forcible when directed 
againit the moderns as ancients. 


S 4 XVIII. The 
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XVIII. The complete Orator. — This little piece is a well 
pointed and fevereridicule againit that fpecies of falfe eloquence, 
which, common as it was in the days of Lucian, is ftill more fo 
in our own. The critics conjefture it was principally aimed 
at the Onomafticum of Julius Pollux; but be that as it may, it 
is pregnant with wit and good fenfe, and the hints it furnifhes 
would dono differvice to the orators of the bar, the pulpit, 
and the houfe of commons. Our field-preachers and mechanic 
orators at the various difputing focieties in this great city, 
may here fee their own likenefs drawn, and their abfurdity 
laughed at, not more feverely than juftly. 

XIX. The Lyars, a Dialogue on fuperftitious Credulity.— 
By the ftrange and improbable ftories which Lucian makes per- 
fons, who fhould have known better, viz. philofophers and 
phyficians, relate in this dialogue, on purpofe to laugh at them, 
we fee that the belief in charms, witchcraft, ghofts, &c. was 
as prevalent in Rome, as among us a century ago. Indeed, fo 
thoroughly is fuch fuperitition laughed at and treated with 
contempt by Lucian in this dialogue, that it is wonderful it 
fhould have found abettors among learyed men in fo enlight- 
ened a country as England, at the latter end of the laf 
century; and yet we find no lefs a perfon than Addifon ex- 
preffing his doubts upon the fubjeét, and others not .{crupling 
to go much farther ; but the belief of fupernatural appearances 
has in all nations taken fuch rooted hold of the human mind, 
that nothing but the moft enlightened philofophy can eradi- 
cateit. Even at prefent, though the exiftence of withcraft is 
pretty generally difbelieved, the ideas of ghofts is far from 
being univerfally exploded. 

XX. Hippias. —A declamation in praife of an architect, 
who had made an exeellent bath. 

XX]. Bacchus.— Lucian compares himfelf attacking his 
critics, to Bacchus attacking the Indians. 

XXIII. The Gallic Hercules. —This is a proemium to fome 
declamation of Lucian, in which he takes his fimile from. the 
Gallic Hercules; for Hercules, not Mercury, among the 
Gauls, was the type of eloquence. : 

XXIII. Swans and Amber.—A ridicule on the poets who 
turned Phaeton’s fifters into poplars, fhedding tears of amber, 
and defcribed fwans finging in the Eridanus or river Po: though 
in truth the charge does not come home to the poets, who 
took the ftories as they found them, and embellifhed them by 
putting them into verfe. 

XX1V. Encomium on a Fly.—Thefe five laft fhort tracts 
have little or nothing in them deferving of notice. 

XXV. Iile- 
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XXY. Mh nc Book-hunter. — A fevere fatire on fome ig- 
norant fellow of antiquity, whofe name, luckily for him, we 
know not ; who thought by getting together a great library to 
pats fora learned man. The fatire, fevere as it is, is full as 
epplicable to many a collector of books among ourfelves. 

XXVI. On Calumny.—A differtation againft calumny, not 

without merit, yet by no means of that excellence we might 
hav: expected from Lucian, on fuch a fubjeét. 
_ XXVIII. Apophras—Timarchus, one of Luctan’s enemies, 
and a fcurrilous writer, had acufed him for ufing the. word 
apophras. Lucian, in this Tract, while he fhews the word 
to be proper, retorts upon Timarchus with great feverity, and 
proves himfelf to be an equal adept in acrimonious language. 
‘To fay the truth, Lucian fhews himfelf a little too irritable 
here for the occafion. 

XXVIII. Encomiem on a Houfe— An elaborate declama- 
tion, made, we fuppofe, when Lucian followed the charatter 
of a rhetorician, either as an exercife, or at the command of 
fome ‘patron. The ftyle in the original is floiii and poetical, 
which the tranflator has well preferved. The chief merit, how- 
ever, after all, in this elaborate trifle, is the defcription of fome 
pictures which point out to us the high excellence the ancients 
had arrived at in the art of painting. 

XXIX, On Longevity.—This is nothing more than an ac- 
count of fome perfons remarkable for their longevity in the 
ancient world, fent by Lucian to his patron Quintilius, prefeé 
of Greece, under Marcus Aurelius, as a compliment on his 
birth-day. Thereis no great merit in the performance, but 
it ferves, among others, to fhew that temperance, both of mind 
and body, is the only method to i health and long 
life. 

XXX. The Love of our Country.—A very common-place 
declamation upon a very common-place fubject. 

XXXI. Dipfades. — A familiar letter of Lucian’s to a friend, 
giving an account of that terrible, though fmall ferpent, the 
dipfas, found in the deferts of Africa, whofe bite occafions un- 
quenchable thirft. It is very inferior to the celebrated de- 
{cription of the fame ferpent in the ninth book of Lucan’s 
Pharfalia. “However, the compliment at the conclufion, that 
he is in refpeé to his friend like one bitten by the dipfas, and 
his thirft for his company unquenchable, is neat and well- 
turned. 

XXXII. A Difpute with Hefiod. This fragment of a dia- 
logue (for it is no more) is a good-natured laugh at He- 
fiod, who, in his Theogony, fays, 
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Before my eyes appears the various fcene, 

Of all that is to come,, and what.has been, 
for having performed. only one. half of his “promife, and faid 
nothing of what is to come. 

XXXII. The, Wifhes. — From an adventure which hap- 
pened to four friends, one of whom had indulged fome romantic 
ideas, and appeared fond of building caftles in the air, the 
converfation turns upon the variety of defires among man- 
kind, and they agree as they. walk. home, each to declare 
what would make him moft happy... There is a ftrong vein of 
good fenfe and knowlege of mankind, mixed with fome 
fine ftrokes of ridicule in this dialogue, which is an excellent 
fatire on the folly and vanity of human withes ; the abfurdity 
and inanity of each fcheme that is formed, being pleafantly 
expofed by one of the company who declines forming any fan- 
ciful {cheme of happinefs, and laughs at the idea as chimerical. 

XXXIV. The Death of Peregrinus.—This is a letter of 
Lucian, defcribing the life and death of an arch-impoftor, 
who is one inftance, out of many, that might be brought from 
Lucian alone, to prove that ambition and love of fame were 
as univerfal among the ancients as moderns, and might have 
furnifhed Dr. Young, had he lived in thofe days, with as am- 
ple a fund for his fatires on that paffion as the prefent. This 
arch-impoftor, like another Empedocles, threw himfelf into the 
flames for the fake of ylory; but with this difference, that 
Empedocles feemed ftudioufly to conceal himfelf from the eyes 
of men, when he caft himfelf into the. mouth of Etna, whilft 
Peregrinus chofé the moft public feftival, built a magnificent 
funeral pile, and leaped into it before innumerable witneifles, 
after hatanguing the Grecians, and acquainting them of his 
intentions fome days before the ceremony. Lucian’s defcrip- 
tion of his death is admirable, and,the tranflator has equalled 
the fpirit of his original. 

The charaéter of this impoftor recalls to our mindy feveral 
inftances of a fimilar condu@& and death, in the heads of fe- 
veral fects, who fwarmed in Arabia under the caliphs, the 
fucceffors of Mahomet. 

We cannot leave this article, without obferving that Lucian, 
from the behaviour of Peregrinus, who, in the former partiof 
his life, artfully abufed the piety and charity of the Chriftians, 
takes occafion, like the modern free-thinkers, to abufe the 
principles of avreligion he either does not underftand, or elfe 
wilfully perverts. 

XXXV. The Fugitives, —From the behaviour of Peregrinus, 
Lucian in this dialogue takes occafion to laugh at, and lath 

thofe 
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thofe pretended philofophers of his time, who, without the leaf 
fhare of virtue, learning or education, aflumed a fuperior fanc- 
tity, and took upon them to be the inftructors of the people. 
We perfe&tly agree with the tranflator, that the following de- 
{cription (fubiituting only the word Religion for Philofophy) 
is fully applicable to the methodifts and enthufiafts of the 
prefent day. 


‘ Liften then, and I will inform you : there is alow fet of men, 
fervile, mean, and mercenary, who never had, in their youth, 
any converfe or communion with me, but were either fervants, 
tradefmen, coblers, fmiths, fullers, preparers of wool for the 
women, or engaged in fome handicraft or other of this kind, and 
confequently from their childhood fcarce ever fo much as heard of 
my name: but, finding, when they were advanced in life, that 
my followers met with univerfal efteem and admiration, that men 
put confidence in them, obeyed their dictates, and dreaded their 
cenfure ; all this, they thought, was very defireable, and feemed to 
eftablifh a little empire : but to fit themfelves for this way of life 
was a difficult tafk, or rather, indeed, totally impracticable. In the 
mean time, little was got by the arts they profefled, and they had 
much ado, with all their labour, to fupport themfelves. Servitude 
was a heavy burden, and to many of them grew intolerable. 

‘Compelled by thefe difficulties, they refolved to caft, what 
the failors call, their facred anchor, and moor their fhip in my 
harbour : and to this end, they called in Ignorance and Impudence 
for theiralliés, with Calumny and Abufe, that are ever ready to 
affift them. Well ftored with thefe, (pretty provifion, you will 
fay, for pmlofophy,) they trick themfelves out, and aflume my 
habit and appearance; like AEfop’s afs, who, putting on the 
lion’s fkin, brayed as fiercely as he could, and expected to be 
taken for a real lion; andfome there were, whom they eafily 
impofed on. Our manners, with regard to external appearances, 
you well know, are eafily imitated; itis no great hardfhip to 
put on an old cloak, to carry a bag at one’s fide, and a club in 
one’s hand, to make a noife, or rather to bark at, and abufe ever 
body.’ They would not live now upon plain pulfe and coarfe food, 
as they did before on herbs and fallads, but flefh of all kinds, 
and the fineft wine; they collected a tribute wherever they went, 
or, as they called it, fheered their fheep, every body giving them 
fomething, either out of refpect, or for fear they fhould be 
abufed by them ; they thought, no doubt, they had an equal 
right to all advantages with the true philofophers; nor is it every 
one who can difcern the difference, where externals are alike, If 
you enquire too ftriétly into their character, they have recourfe 
immediately to abute and violence: if you find fault with their 
lives, they refer you to their doétrine ; and if you diflike their 
doétrine, they defire you to confider their lives.’ 


XXXVI. Saturnalia. A Dialogue.—In this little piece 
from the feaft of Saturn, which was celebrated in December, 
(at 
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(at which time the diftin@ions between the different orders of 
fociety were abolifhed, fervants being allowed to find fault with, 
and ridicule their mafters, and all things for feven days being 
reduced to a level, in memory of the Saturnia regna, or golden 
age) Lucian takes occafion to laugh at the abfurdity of the 
Pagan mythology concerning Saturn, fuch as his devouring his 
children, his dividing his kingdom, his refuming it for fo 
fhort a time, the ridiculous ceremonies practifed -during his 
feaft, &c. And having got hold of this idea he does not- know 
how to quit it, but adds another proof to what we formerly 
obferved on this head, by fpinning this thought through two 
other little traéts, called, XXXVII. Chronofolon, or Law- 
giver to Chronos or Saturn, — and XXXVIIT. Saturnalian 
Epifties, or Letters of the Poor and Rich to Saturn, with his 
anfwers. 

XXXIX. Lapitha, or the Banguet.——This dialogue contains , 
an account of the ridiculous adventures which happened at a. 
feftival made in celebration of 2 marriage. It is called Lapi-. 
the, from the quarrels of the guefts, in allufion to the’old ftory 
of the Lapithe, who quarrelled with the Centaurs at the feaft 
made for the nuptials of their king Pirithous, as related by 
Ovid in: the twelfth book of his Metamorphofes. The whole. 
dialogue is a ftrong inftance of the truth of what we remarked 
in a former Review, viz. that Lucian gives us a more juft idea 
_ of the ancients, as they reallyvexified in private Irfe, than any 
other author; and fhews us that.a portrait of mankind feven- 
teen hundred years ago, is very little different from one of the 
prefent time; for, allowing for a few accidental variations in 
the modes of life, the defcription is-too juft a piéture of 
what paffes at many a modern entertainment. 

XL. On the Syrian Goddefs.—Lucian here gives an ac-. 
count of the various traditions concerning’ the Goddefs who 
was worfhipped in the temple at Hierapolis, and prefers that. 
of the Greeks, who contended that Juno was the deity, 
and the temple the work of Bacchus the fon of Semele, who 
came from Ethiopia to Syria. Having fettled who the goddefs 
is, he next relates the various fuperftitious rites and ceremonies 
practifed by her priefts and votaries. In his account of the 
Syrian Goddefs, Lucian plainly affumes the charaéter of a tra- 
veller, and reports what he has feen, without entering into the 
merits of the relation, otherwife his farcaftic mind would have 
doubtlefs ridiculed and expofed fome of the abfurd miracles he 
defcribes. Or perhaps it was compofed as a treatife for fome 
facred purpofe, and therefore he thought it unbecoming to 
laugh. However, be that as it may, the account is not with- 
out 
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out its ufein elucidating feveral points of ancient hiftory ; and 
the more fo, as the truth of the relation is hardly to be quef- 
tioned, Lucian being himfelfan Affyrian. Indeed the agree- 
ment between his account of the deluge in this dialogue, and 
that of Mofes, is wonderful. Nor can we omit remarking the 
great fimilarity in many particulars between the rites obferved 
in the worfhip of the Syrian goddefs at Hierapolis, and thofe 
anciently prattifed in the temple of the Scandinavian — god- 
defs Hertha, in the Ifle of Rugen. 

XLI. Encomium on Demosthenes. —This dialogue, though 
profeffedly an Encomium on Demofthenes, is incidentally one 
on Homer ; and is thus managed. Licinus having it in con- 
templation to write an oration in praife of Demofthenes, is 
walking and meditating on his fubje¢t, when he meets his 
friend, the poet Therfagoras, who had been writing a poem 
in praife of Homer. They mutually acquaint each other with 
their intention, on which the poet takes occafion to compare 
the different merits of the two writers. He then defires Lici- 
nus to hear his poem, and as a reward of his patience gives 
* him a book which he tells him will be of great fervice to him ix 
his propofed work. ‘The remainder of the dialogue is fuppofed 
to be taken up with extracts from this work, containing an ac- 
count of the death of Demofthenes, and of the peculiar reve- 
rence in which Philip held him. The critics doubt whether 
the dialogue be Lucian’s or no: however, be that as it may, 
it is a judicious fpirited performance, and may ftand in com- 
petition with the moft celebrated eloges of our neighbours the 
French, who excel all other modern nations in this f{pecies 
of compofition. : 

XLII. The Affembly of the Gods.—Another of the diar 
logues in which Lucian paints the abfurdities of the Pagan 
mythology in the moft glaring colours, and is an additional 
proof of the manly vigour and freedom of mind he muft have 
poffeffed, who could thus rife fuperior to the prejudices of the 
times in which he lived. 

XLII. The Cynic. —Lucian, who in feveral other parts of 
his works feems to entertain very favourable fentiments of the 
Cynics, here puts a laboured defence of their dottrines and cu- 
foms into the mouth of one of the fect, but in our opinion 
without much fuccefs: for the arguments of the Cynic, while 
they militate ftrongly againft the intemperate ufe of the good 
things of this life, prove nothing againft the moderate and 
chaftifed ufe of them, though Lucian intended they fhould. 
The mode of reafoning on which the Cynic chiefly depends, is 
this : Children have more wants than adults—women more than 
men 
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men —the fick more than thofe who are: in health — lower 
orders of beings have more neceflities to fupply than thofe which 
are fuperior—the gods have no wants—thofe therefore who 
approach neareft them have feweft. Now this mode of argu- 
mentation, according to our apprehenfion, carries its own anfwer 
with it; for as nothing but perfe€tion can be without wants, 
and as man’s diftance from perfeétion (even in thofe who have 
attained the greateft height of excellence) is infinite, it will 
follow he muft have infinite wants: fince, therefore, provi- 
dence has kindly furnifhed him with variety of remedies for 
the evils he muft from his nature fuffer, it is furely no lefs folly 
than ingratitude to refufe them. 

XLIV. Philopatris— Whoever was the author of this dia- 
logue, he was no lets an enemy to Chriftianity than to Paga- 
nifm, for, according to our apprehenfion (though the tranflator 
is of a different opinion) it is a no lefs open, direct, and fevere 
attack upon the former than the latter, particularly in refpe& 
to the Trinity, the Mofaic account of the formation of the 
world, and the manners and behaviour of the Chriftians. Nor 
can we help thinking he clearly refers to St. Paul, when he 
talks of ‘a Galilean with a bald pate and long nofe, who 
travelled through the air, and got up into the third heaven, 
where he learned the moft wonderful things.” ‘There is no one 
tract attributed to Lucian concerning the authenticity of which 
the critics have been fo much divided as the prefent ; and many 
are the learned labours which have been employed upon 
it. The favourite opinion feems to be, that it is not Lu- 
cian’s ; but written by one of the fame name, who tendea- 
voured to make his court to Julian the Apoftate, by abufing 
Chriftianity.—But to this hypothefis, it is impoflible to accede ; 
for through we grant that ridiculing the Chriftians was a very 
likely method to fecure the favour of that emperor, yet no one 
in his fenfes would ever have thought of gaining that end by 
villifying the very mythology of which he was the~ profeffed 
patron. But if we fuppofe it to be really written by Lucian, 
with an intent to fatirize both fyftems alike, every thing is con- 
fonant; for, from what we obferved under the article Perigrinus, 
it is clear he was an enemy to Chriftianity, and of courfe would 
not be more delicate in ridicyling the new religion (as it was 
then called) than the old and eftablifhed one. 

XLV. Charidemus, or a Dialogue on Beauty.—Charide- 
mus repeats to his friend Hermippus feveral declamations, which 
he heard {pcken at the Diafia (a feaft fo called in honour of 
Jupiter the Propitious), in praife of beauty, -and one which he 
had fpoken himielf.- To fay the truth, we think thefe decla- 
‘mations have but little intrinfic merit, though the tranflator 
5 thinks 
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thinks Gefner was too fevere upon them, when, deeming the 
whole dialogue unworthy of Lucian, he called it, Scholafticam 
alicujus declamationem prope puerilem. 

XLVI. Nero, or the Iftthmus—We entirely agree with the 
tranflator, that it was happy for Lucian Nero was not alive 
when this dialogue was publifhed, as it is a fevere farcafm on 
the manners and conduét of that emperor, particularly in his 
fcheme of cntting through the [fthmus of Corinth, from whence 
the Dialogue has its title. 

XLVI. The lait traé in the volume is entitled Tragopoda- 
gra, or the Gout Tragedy. It is a burlefque poem in a regular 
dramatic form ; and whether Lucian meant it only as a jeu d’ef- 
prit, or aridicule on the Greek tragedians, is written in excel- 
lent verfe. The tranflator, therefore, very juftly thinking it 
impofiible to preferve the fpirit of it in profe, has given a po- 
etical verfion of it, not unworthy the fpecimen he formerly pre- 
fented us with of his abilities in his Sophocles. Indeed 
the execution of the prefent work (notwithftanding a few 
inaccuracies and inelegancies of expreffion*) is not inferior to 
his tranflation of the old Grecian bard, and as fuch we recom- 
mend it to a place on the fame fhelf with that performance, 
in the libraries of our readers. aaa 





“Aois oleaous mect Womhuys.  Ariftotelis de Poctica Liber Gr. & 
Lat. ex Verfione 'Theod. Goulftoni. Leionis varietatem é 
Codd. IV. Bibliothece Medicea, Verlborum Indicem &§ Ob- 
Servationes fuas adjunxit 'T. Winftanley, 4. M. Coll. Hert. 
Soc. Oxonii, 1780. Sve. 45. 6d. ix Boards. Elmifley. 


WE are glad to find that a work juftly efteemed by the 

learned world as the ftandard of philofophical criticifm, 
has fallen into the hands of an editor fo well-.qualified for the 
undertaking, as Mr. Winftanley appears to be. Indeed as this 





* One inaccuracy of exprefflion into which the tranflator has 
fometimes fallen is the preterite wrote, for the participle written, 
which has of late years been exploded.—Thus, vol. ii. p. 356, Dio 
nyfius the Tyrant is faid to have wrote (written) feveral tragedies - 
and again vol. ii. p.444. He has already wrote (written) letters to 
ail the principal cities : with a few other places where the fame er- 
ror has been committed —-Such expreffions alfo as, Your Xerxes’ss 
Polycrates’s, and fo forth, vol.i. p. 195.. Totally knocked up, vol. i. 
p- 390. Will you anfwer me, or mult I give you a good thump firft, 
vol.ii. p. 544. with a few others, which we obferved as we read, 
but forgot to note, are vulgarifms that do not accord with the ge- 
neral elegance of the tranflator’s ftyle, and which we would, there- 
fore, recommend to him to corrett in his next edition. 
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is, perhaps, the moft interefting, fo is it likewife the moft 
difficult of all Ariftotle’s writings, owing not fo much to the 
mutilated ftate in which it has been tranfmitted to us, or the 
obfcure nature of the fubjeét itfelf, as to the additional clouds 
in which it has been involved by commentators, and the wounds 
it has received from conjectural! criticifm. 

Concerning the former editors of this valuable fragment, 
we agree with Mr, Winftanley, that thofe who lived ia Italy, and 
in what may be called the folio age, though they were not de. 
ficient in either fenfe or learning, are, for the moft part, infup- 
portably prolix; whilft, on the other hand, thofe of later date 
are, in general, not lefs trifling in their remarks than unfatis- 
factory in their corrections. To the former clafs may be referred 
the laborious compilations of Vi¢torius, Robortellus,. Madius, 
Benius, Caitelvetro, &c. whofe books, thofe of Madius and 
Victorius more efpecially, contain fome ufeful obfervations; 
but thofe, indeed, 


— raras nantes in gurgite vafto ; 


whereas the later editions of the Poetics by Dacier, Upton 
(printed at Cambridge in the year 1696), the two anonymous 
Oxford editions, that of Batteux in his Quatre Poétiques, 
and of Florez in Greek and Spanith, are of the latter kind. 
It is particularly remarkabie that Batteux, out of fix MSS. 
which are to be found in the King’s Library at Paris, has 
fcarcely produced fo many various leétions ; and that the MS: 
which is in the Efcurial, and is defcribed by the celebrated 
Thriarte, in his catalogue of that library, to be very curious 
in the divifion of its chapters, has been entifely neglected by 
his countryman Florez. 

The new materials with which the prefent edition is en- 
riched are, 1. The different letions of four MSS. in the Me- 
dicean library at Florence, communicated to the editor by 
Mr. Bandini,. keeper of that library; the collation of the 
princeps editio of Aldus, and of the Latin tranflation of the 
Poetics by Georgius Valla, printed before the publication of 
the original Greek ; 2. A verbal index; and 3. Mr. Win- 
ftanley’s own obfervations upon, and einendatious of the text 
of Ariftotie’s Poetics, In all other refpeéts this book is a copy 
of Upton’s edition, with his notes, and the ufeful para- 
phrattic tranflation of Goulfton fubjoined. 

In the emendations Mr. Winftanley has very juftly laid the 
greateft ftrefs on the authority of ancient MSS. and looks upon 
conjecture to be nothing more than what its name really im- 
ports. Indeed the authority of MSS. and the refemblance 
which certain letters bear to one another are, perhaps, the only 

fources 
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age fiom which correttive’criticifm can properly be derived. 
Sut to thefe fources, howéver, emendatioris can feldom be 
traced, ds few editors have an opportunity, and ftill fewer an 
inclination, to confult ancient MSS. | 
It is on this account that Mr. Winftanley feptobates moft 
of the alterations propofed by Heinfius, which aré, in gé- 
neral, founded neither on the téftimotiy of MSS. nor a fimi« 
larity of letter, but merely on what the fenfe of the paflage 
feemed to require. - Nor, itideed, could any thing better rea- 
fonably have been expected from an editor, who confeffes, 
Pp: 103, § omnia hec uno aut altero die nata effe, gto cum operis ty 
pographorum paria facere conatus eft.’ 

We fhall only add, that the prefent editor appears to have 
made fome emendations, properly fo called; as they are founded 
on a rational principle ; and that he has neither endeavoured 
to corre&t fuch paffages of his author, as aré in all proba- 
bility found, nor to fhew an idle parade of learning in the 
illuftration of others; whofe meaning is uncontfovertible, As, 
therefore, the work before us is an exact copy of what is 
generally allowed to be the beft edition of Ariftotie’s Poetics, 
with the above additional materials, placed at the end of the 
book, it muft neceffarily be looked upon as a confiderable ac- 
quifition to claflical literatire. C. 





The Triumphs of Temper; a\Poem. By William Hayley » 2/4. 
Ato. 6s. Dodfley. 


FROM the very extraordinary merit of Mr. Hayley’s former 

productions, and the high opinion which we enter- 
tained. of his pottical abilities, we had reafon to hope for no 
little pleafure in the perufal of this pertormance;. the luftre and 
brilliancy of which we are happy to acquaint our readers has 
far exceeded our moft fanguine expectations. This ingenious 
writer’s tafte and erudition has already been difplayed in his 
Letter to an eminent Painter, ‘The exquifite fenfibility and 
goodnefs of heart which he poffefies in {9 eminent a degree, 
fhone forth in the Verfes on the Death of his Friend, and the 
Ode to Mr. Howard. The Epiitle to Mr. Gibbons fhéwed his 
knowlege of hiftory, men, and manners; but it was referved 
for this his laft and mott pleafing work to exhibit the fineft ex- 
uberance of fancy, the warmeit glow of imagination, and the 
{weeteft harmony of numbers that has appeared for fome time 
paft within the regions of Parnaffus. The Lriumphs. of Tem- 
per is rather a quaint and unpromifing title ; not to ebferve 
that the word semper is feldom ufed (abitrattedly confidered, 
Vou. LI. April, 1781, T and 
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and without any epithet annexed) to fignify in general that 
conitant and inflexible ferenity of mind which the author withes 
to celebrate and immortalize. His ambition, however, through- 
out this long poem (for long it is, confifting of mo lefs than fix 
books) feems to be, | 


Ex fumo dare lucem, 


to furprife the reader by a wonderful effort of genius on a 

theme apparently barren and unprofitable. Nothing can be 

more plain and fimple than the fubje&t-matter of this Poem: 

a young lady 1s difappointed of going to a mafquerade ball, 

which fhe had fet her heart upon, by the caprice of a whim- 

fical father, who had given his confent, and afterwards re- 

tracts it. This fhe fubmits to with chearfulnefs, and prefers 
the performance of her duty to the enjoyment of a tranfitory 
pleafure. She is traduced in a news-paper by a malignant fa- 
tirift; and, inftead of refenting the injury, forgives and forgets 
it. She is infulted by an infolent man of quality at a fecond 
mafquerade ; behaves with humility and difcretion on the oc- 
cafion, and is rewarded by gaining the hand and heart of a 
deferving lover.—Upon this flight foundation our ingenious 
architect has raifed a moft elegant poetical ftru€ture, which, for 
the fymmetry and beauty of its various parts, deferves the 
higheft commendation. ‘To adorn and beautify his little edi- 
fice, he calls in, like his predeceflor Pope, the aid of al- 
legory and fiction, and prefents us with fome new beings, as 
well as fome magnificent and amufing {pectacles of his own cre- 
ation. This Poem, as our author informs us in his Preface, was 
purpofely written to delineate the engaging features of female 
excellence ; a compliment which certainly, from the ladies, calls 
for the tribute of gratitude: they will perufe it, we doubt 
hot, with’ particular attention, more efpecially as it is a 
new fpecies of compofition; for, as Mr. Hayley obferves, 
thofe favourite poems which have hitherto blended the ferious 
and comic, generally reprefent their principal characters in a 
fatirical view : 

‘ But Limagined, fays he, it might be poffible to give a new 
character to this mixed fpecies of poetry, and to render it by its 
object, though not in its execution, more noble than the moft 
beautiful and refined fatire can be. We have feen it carried to 
inimitable perfection, in the moft delicate raillery on female 
foibles :——It remained to be tried, if it might not alfo afpire to 
delineate the more engaging features of female excellence. The 
idea appeared to me worth the experiment; for, if it fucceeded, 
it feemed to promife a double advantage; firft, it would give an 
air of novelty to. the poem; and, fecondly, what I thought of 
mych greater importance, it would render it more interefting a 
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the heafte -On thefe principles, I have endeavoured to paint Se 
rena as a moft lovely, engaging, and accomplifhed character ; 
yet I hope the colouring is fo faithfully copied from general na- 
ture, that every man, who reads the Poem, may be happy 
enough to know many fair one’,- who refernble my heroine. 

‘ {here is another point, in’which. I have-alfo attempted to 
give this Poem an air of novelty: 1 mean, the manner of con- 
necting the real and the vifionary fcenes, which compofe it; by 
fhifting thefe in alternate cantos, I hoped to make familiar in- 
cident and allegorical picture afford a ftrong relief toeach other, 
and keep the attention of’the reader alive, by an appearance par- 
ticularly diveriified I withed, indeed (but I fear moft ineffec- 
tually) for powers to unite fome touches of the {portive wildne({s 
of Ariofto, and thé more ferious fublime painting of Dante, 
with fome portion of ‘the enchanting elegance, the refined imae 
gination, and the moral graces of Pope.’ 


This taf our mof pleafing poet has fuccefsfully performed ; 
he has joined fportive fatire, moral advice, and well-timed 
panegyric, in the moft lively and agreeable manner, as our read~ 
ers will fee by the following brief analyfis of it. 

As the Poem is long, we could have wifhed the author had 
prefixed an argument to each canto: as he has not, we fhall do 
it for him. 

Argument of the Firft Canto. 


Addrefs to the fair fex. Character of Serena, her father 
fir Gilbert, and Penelope the maiden aunt. Temper, in the 
charaéter of a {mall aerial fprite, appears to Serena in a dream, 
and gives her notice of the dangers fhe will run from the at- 
tacks of Spleen ;' advifes her how to repel them, and prediéts 
her triumphs over the great enemy of her fex. 

In this Canto, after a fhort ‘character of fir Gilbert, we are 
prefented with the following weil-drawn portrait of an old 
mard. 

© In his domeftic fway he borrow’d aid 

From prim Penelope, an ancient maid, 

His upright fifter, conicious of her worth, 

Who valued ftill her beauty, and her birth; 

Tho’ from her birth no envied rank fhe gain’d, 
. And of her beauty but the ghof remain’d ; 

A reftlefs ghoft ! that with remembrance keen 

Proclaim’d inceflant what it once had been ; 

Delighted ftill the fteps of youth to haunt, 

To watch the tender nymph, and warm gallant ; 

And, with an eye that petrified purfuit, 

Hang like the dragon o’er th’ Hefperian fruit.’ 


In our author’s picturefque defcription of the fairy phantom; 


Temper, who, may properly be ftyled the heroine of - this 
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poem, there is a difplay of fancy, and a rich vein of poetical 
defcription, very feldom to be met with in modern perform- 
ances. , 


Light as the goffamer, as ether bright ; 
Array’d like Pallas was,.the pigmy form, 
Wher the fage goddefs ftills the martial ftorms 
Her cafque was amber, richly grac’d above 
With down, collected from the callow dove : 
Her burnifh’d breaft-plate, of a deeper dye, 
Was once the artour of a.golden fly : 
A lynx’s eye her little zgis fhone, 
By fairy {pells converted into ftone, 
And worn of old, as elfin poets fing, 
By /Egypt’s lovely queen, a favourite ring ; 
Myiterious power was in the magic tey, 
To turn the frowns of care to fmiles pel 
Her tiny lance, whofe ‘radiance ftream’d afar, 
-'Was one bright {parkle from the bridal far. 
A filmy mantle round her figure play's 
Fine as the texture by Arachne lai 
O’er fome young plant, when glittering to the view 
With many an orient pearl of morning dew, 
/ The phantom hover’d o’er the confcious fair 
With fuch a lively fmile of tender care, 
As on her elfin lord Titania catft, 
When firft the found his angry fpell was paft.’ 


Argument of the Second Canto. 


Lord Fifligree, a macaroni earl, arrives at fir Gilbert’s in his 
Vis-a-vis ; offers Serena a ticket for his fete, or mafked ball, 
which fir Gilbert permits her to accept. She fixes on the cha- 
racter of Ariel to appear in: prepares her drefs ; amd» when 
fhe is juft on the point of fallying forth, is prevented by the 
interdiction of her father; who commands her to undrefs and 
ftay at home with him. This is the firftof three fevere trials 
of ‘{emper which the fairy had foretold fhe was to undergo. 
She fubdues her refentment. Sophrofyne preferves her, and 
fhe fubmits. 

Of this canto the prettieft’ part, though every part has its 
beauties, is that which defcribes the diftrefsful fituation of the 
amiable Serena, with regard to the difficult choice of. her maf- 
guerade drefs, 

¢ Now in Diana’s form: fhe hopes to meet 
A fond Endymion fighing at her feet ; 
Now her proud thought terreftrial pomp aflumes,y 
And Dian’s crefcent yields to Indian plumes ; 
Now, in the habit ofthe Grecian iflés, 
She hears fome Ofman fuing for her {miles, 
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And fees his foul that blaze of drefs outthine, 
Whofe wealth impoverifh’d a diamond. mine ; 
Now fimpler charms her quick attention draw, 
The rofe-crown’d bonnet, and the hat of ftraw, 
A village-maid the feems, in neat attire, 

A faithful fhepherd now her fole defire. 

Thus, as new figures in her fancy thron 

‘* She’s every thing by ftarts, and-nothing long:” 
But, in the {pace of one revolving hour, 

Flies thro’ all ftates of poverty and power, 

Ail forms, on whom her veering mind can pitch, 
Sultana, gipfy, goddefs, nymph, and witch. 

At length, her foul with Shakfpeare’s magic fraught, 
The wand of Ariel fixt her roving thought; 
Ariel’s light graces all her heart poffefs, 

And Jenny’s order’d to prepare the drefs. 

It feems already bought, with fond applaufe; 

An azure tiffue, and a filver gauze ; 

Too foon, alas! that garb of heavenly hue 

The ready mercer flafhes to her view. 

Ab blind to fate! how oft the youthful belle 
Feels her gay heart at fight of tiffue fwell ! 

And thinks the fafhionable filk muft prove 

Her robe of triumph, and a fpell to love! 

To thee, fweet maid, whofe pleafure-darting eyes 
Joy in ghis favourite veft, an hour thall rife, 
When thou fhalt hate the filk fo fondly fought, 
And wifh thy filver-fpotted gauze unbought.’ 


in the laft lines above quoted, our author’s application of 
Virgil’s 
Nefcia mens hominum fati, &c, 
is peculiarly happy. 


Argumeut of the Third Canto. 


The poet’s reflections on the pleafures of fiction, The fpi- 
rit, after praifing Serena for her fortitude, conveys her in a 
dream to the vifionary regions of Spleen, where that malig- 
nant goddefs torments her victims, | The feveral punifhments 
of thofe who on earth had been either fierce, fretful, or fullen, 
are defcribed. Serena wakes, 

Mr. Hayley had informed us, in his Preface, that, by fhifting 
the real and vifionary fcenes in alternate cantos, he hoped to 
make familiar incident and allegorical pifture afford a ftrong 
relief to each other, and keep the attention of the reader alive 
by an appearance particularly diverfified ; and this, we think, 
he has done with fuccefs. Asa proof of which we fhall ex- 
tract the following beautiful lines from the beginning of the 
third canto, where, with great propriety, before he enters into 
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the regions of fiction and fancy, he enumerates the advantages, 
and expatiates on the pleafures refulting from it. ‘The num- 
bers are remarkably {weet and harmonious. 


¢ Ye kind tranfporters of the excurfive foul ! 

Ye vifions! that, when night enwraps the pole, 
‘The lively wanderer to new worlds convey, 
Efcaping from her heavy houfe of clay, 

How could the gentle {pirit, foe to ftrife, 

Bear without you this coil of waking life ? 

Its grief-embitter’d cares, its joylefs mirth, 

And all the flat realities of earth ? 

Tis you, {weet phantoms, who new powers infpire, 
Who give to beauty charms, to fancy fire, 

When, foaring like the eagle’s kindred frame, 

The poet, dreams of everlafting tame ; 

Or, tickled by the feather of the dove, 

The fofter virgin dreams of endlefs love. 

There was a ume, when Fortune’s bright decrees 
Were feen to realize fuch dreams as thefé : 

Now dangerous vifions the fond mind decoy 

Vainly to hope for unexifting joy, 

While belles and bards with mournful fighs exclaim, 
Mortality has feiz’d both love and fame.’ 


Our author’s defcription of Spleen and her abode, with the 
feveral allegorical perfonages attendant on her,are extremely 
picturefque and poetical: among thefe his portrait of what 
the French emphatically ftyle Ennu1, a name which having 
none for it of our own in our Janguage, we have adopted from 
them, is thus happily and elegantly drawn, 


éé within that ample nich, 


With every quaint device of {plendor rich, 

Yon phantom, who, from vulgar eyes withdrawn 
Appears to ftretch in one eternal yawn : 

Of empire here he holds the tottering helm, 
Prime minifter in Spleen’s difcordant realm, 
The pillar of her {preading ftate, and more, 
Her darling offspring, whom on earth fhe bore; 
For, as on earth his wayward mother ftray’d, 
Grandeur, with eyes of fire, her form furvey’d, 
And with ftrong paffion ftarting from his throne, 
Unloos’d the fullen queen’s reluctant zone. 
From his embrace, conceiv’d in moody joy, 
Rofe the round image of a bloated boy : 

His nurfe was Indolence ; his tutor Pomp, 
Who kept the child from every childifh romp ; 
They rear’d their nurtling to the bulk you fee, 
AnJ his proud parents call’d their imp Ennui, 
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This realm he rules, and in fuperb attire’ Pp. 
Vifits each earthly palace of his fire : oF 
A thoufand fhapes he w ears, now pert, now prim, 
Purfues each grave conceit, or idle whim ; 

In arms, in arts, in government engages, 

With monarchs, poets, politicians, fages ; : 

But drops each work, the moment it’s begun, 
And, trying all things, can accomplifh none: 

Yet o’er each rank, and age, and fex, his fway 
Spreads undifcern’d, and makes the world his prey. 
The light coquet, amid flirtati ion, fighs, 

To find him him lurk in Pleafure’s vain difguife ; 
And the grave nun difcovers, in her cell, 

That holy water but augments his fpell. 

As the ftrange monfter of the ferpent breed, 

That haunts, as travellers tell, the marfhy mead, 
Devours each nobler beaft, tho’ firmly grown 

To fize and ftrength fuperior to his own ; — 

For onthe grazing horfe, or larger bull, 

Subtly he fprings, of dark faliva full, 

With fwiftly-darting tongue his prey anoints 
With venom, potent to diffolve its joints, 

And, while its bulk in liquid poifon fwims, 
Swallows’ its melting bone, and fluid limbs :—~ 

So this Ennui, this wonder-working elf, 

Can vanquith powers far mightier than himfelf :? 


In the account of the various punifhments inflicted by Spleen 
on her devoted viétims, we meet with a confiderable portion of 
{prightly fatire, together with a proper degree of ‘poetical juf- 
tice ; as in the modern fhrew, 

‘ — who whene’er fhe din’d, with furious look, 
Spurn’d her nice food, and bellow’d at her cook, 
Here juftly feels a culinary rack, 

Bound, like Ixion, toa whirling jack.” 


In this there is humour, as well as propriety ; nor is the 
lord mayor’s diftrefs, as defcribed by our poet, lefs laughable : 
‘ See! where nine bucks have gor’d his monftrous haunch, 
See! fifty turkies gobble on his paunch ! 
_O’er his broad fide twelve creeping turtles fpread, 
And fowls unnumber’d flutter round his head.’ 


Allegory has already been fo hackneyed, and almoft worn 
ut, by Spenfer and his followers, that it is no eafy tafk fora 
modern poet to produce any thing in that fpecies of poetry 
new or entertaining. Mr. Hayley, notwithitanding, has itruck 
out fome ideas that are both juft and elegant. 
‘¢ Here, like a dame of quality array’d, 
Sits Peevifhnefs, prefiding o’er the thade, 
T 4 And 
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And frowning at her own uncomely mien, | 
Whofe coarfe reflection on the wall is feen, 

A fnarling lap-dog her right-hand reftrains, 

Her lap an infant porcupine contains. 

Which, while her fondnefs tries its wrath to ftill, 
Wounds her each moment with a pointed quill.’ 


‘Jn thefe lines the images of the lap-deg and porcupine aré 
peculiarly happy, and thew a fertility of imagination, checked, 


and direéted by judgment and truth. 


The punifhment of 


the fretful beauty is likewife well conceived, nor could a more 


‘appofite circumiftance have been 


Sreckle. 


thought on than the teafing 


‘¢ Beauty for lafting blifs had form’d the maid; 
Love to her arms his faithful homage paid ; 

But, all this fwelling tide of joy to check, 

A fatal freckle rifes on her neck : 

Her foft cofmetics the vext nymph applies, 
Succe(s attends her,,and the freckle dies : 

But ah ! this viétory avails her not ; 

She finds an hydra in the teazing {pot : 

Fatt as one flies, another ftill fucceeds, 

And with eternal food her fretful humour feeds.” 


The example which fucceeds to that of the fretful fair one, 
is fo interefting to ourfelves, and fets our confequence and im- 
portance in fo diftinguifhing a point of view, that it might ap- 


pear like affectation or falfe delicacy in us not to lay it b 
our readers, : 


efore 


*¢ Near tothe nymph, in a more moody fit, 
See the pale phantom of a peevith wit! 
Mark with what frowns his eager eyes perufe, 
Wet from the prefs, three Critical Reviews ! 
With.wounded Vanity’s diftracting rage | 
How rapidly he runs thro’ every page ! 
He finds fome honours lavifh’d on his verfe,~ 
And Joy’s faint gleams his gloomy {fpirit pierce. 
But oh! too foon thefe feeble {parks decay ; 
And keen Vexation re-affumes her prey. 
Hating reproof, in every fibre fore, 
One cenfur’d particle torments him more, 
More than a hundred happier lines delight, 
Which liberal favour condefcends to cite.” 


What our author has remarked in the above lines is ftridly 


and li 


terally true; as ever fince the beginning of our monthly 


Jabours, in the fervice of literature, we have conftantly expe- 
rienced. To this general rule, fuch writers as Mr, Hayley, and 
fuch alone, can furnifh us with exceptions. 
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Amongf the fullen and difcontented, who, after having po- 
pifhed themfelves during their lives, are fuppofed by the poet 
to be punithed after'death by the goddefs Spleen, in her own 
dominions, we were concerned to fee the name of our favourite 
Swift, who is treated, perhaps, with too great a degree of 
afperity. ere | | 


‘* High-prieft of all his mifanthropic race ! 
See o’er the croud a throne of vapours lift 
_ That ftrange and motley form, the-thade of Swift! 
Now fhalt thou view (the guardian fprite purfues) 
His horrid penance, that each day renews : 
Perchance its torrors may o’erwhelm thy fenfe, 
But truft my care to bear thee fafely hence !” 
As thus fhe fpoke, above the gazing throng, 
High in a failing cloud the fpectre {wept along, 
Vain of his power, of elocution proud, 
In myflic languayve he harangu’d the crowd ; 
The bounds he mark’d, with meafure fo precife, 
Of equine virtue, and of human vice, | 
That, curfing nature’s gifts, without remorfe, : 
Each fullen hearer with’d himfelf a horfe. 
Pleas’d with the pure effect his fermon wrought, 
Th’ ambitious prieft a rich tiara caught, 
Which, hovering o’er his high-afpiring head, 
Sarcaftic Humour dangled by a thread. 
_ The richtiara, for his temples fit, 
Blaz’d with each polifh’d gem of brilliant wit 3 
And fharp-fac’d Irony, his darjing fprite, 
Who rais’d her patron to this giddy height, 
Faft on his brow the dangerous honour bound, 
But, in the moment that her prieft was crown’d, t 
His airy throne diffolv’d, and thunder rent the ground, 
Forth from the yawning earth, with lightning’s f{peed, 
Sprung the fierce phantom of a fiery fleed, 
Spurring his fides, whence bloody poifon flow’d, 
The ghaftly-grinning fiend, Derifion, rode. 
In her right-hand a horrid whip the fhakes, | 
Whofe founding lafh was form’d of knotted fnakes : 
An uncouth bugle her left-hand difplay’d, | 
From a grey monkey’s fkull by Malice made; 
Ass her diftorted lips this whiitle blew, 
Forth rush’d the fpectre of a wild yahoo. 
See the poor wit in hafly terror {pring, 
And fly for fuccour to his grizzly king! 
Jn vain his piercing cries that fuccour court: 
The grizzly king enjoys the cruel fport. Hl 
Behold the fierce yahoo, her victim caught. 
Drive her tharp talons thro’ the feat of thought! 
BS te : Bs. 
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That ‘copious fountain, which too well fupplied 
Perverted Ridicule’s malignant tide. 

Quick from her fteed the grinning fiend defcends, 
From the pierc’d fkull the {pleenful brain the rends, 
To black Mifanthropy, her ghaftly king, 

See the keen hag this horrid prefent bring! 

Her daily gift! tor, as each day arriv eS, 

Her deftin’d: victim for new death revives.’ 

Devifen’s whip of knotted fnakes, with the bugle of a mon- 
hey’s feull made by Malice, is finely imagined ; this, notwith- 
flanding, is a part of the excellent poem under our prefent 
confideration, which we could beit have fpared, if the au- 
thor had thought proper to omit it, as feeming to carry with 
it too rigid a cenfure on an author, who, in. our opinion, 
if other circumftances did not concur to favour the fug- 
geftion, would by no means have deferved the character of a 
mifanthropift merely from his hiftory of the Houyhnhnms, which 
Swift was moft probably tempted to write rather from the odd- 
nefs and fingularity of the idea, than from any ferious hatred 
or contempt which he had entertained of his own fpecies. 


[ Yo be continued. ] 





The Principles and Practice of Midwifery. By Edward Fofter, 
M.D. Completed and correéed by James Sims, M.D. 8vyo. 
4s. 6d.‘ Baldwin. 


}* a preface to this work, by Dr. Sims, the editor, we are 
» informed that it was undertaken partly at his requeft by the 
late ingenious and learned Dr. Edward Fofter, who poffeffed 
an uncommonly ftrong underftanding, with great quicknefs and 
aeutenefs of judgment. ‘This gentleman not only practifed 
midwifery with great fuccefs in the city of Dublin, but gave 
public leftures in the fcience, to a numerous clafs of ftudents, 
for many years. ‘The work was originally intended for a text- 
book, defigned, however, to be piain and intelligible to thofe 
who might not have the advantage of the author’s comment. 
Dr. Fofter dying before the work was finifhed, the care of re- ~ 
vifing and completing it devolved on Dr. Sims, who appears 
to have difcharged the office of editor with great fidelity and 
attention. 

The author divides midwifery into four parts, the firft of 
which treats of generation, the fecond of geftation, the third 
of delivery, and the fcurth of recovery. ‘The firft of thofe 
is afterwards fubdivided into an anatomical, a phyfiological, 


and a therapeutic part, all which are clearly delineated. 
Gel- 
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Geftation, the author obferves, is of two kinds; 1. natural 
or uterine; in which the fcetus, fecundines, and waters are 
lodged within the womb. 2. Preternatural, or extra-uterine, 
when the foetus, &c. lie without that organ, in the cavity of 
the pelvis, or abdomen. Each of thofe is divided into an ana- 
tomical, a phyfiological, a pathological, and a therapeutic part. 

The third part, or that refpecting delivery, is divided into 
two kinds, viz. natural and preternatural. 

The fubje& of the fourth part, or recovery, is two-fold ; 
1. of the mother; 2. of the infant; and each of thofe is either 
natural or preternatural.. 

Such are the outlines of the methodical and fyftematic plan 
on which this work is conduéted. ‘The aphoriftic manner in 
which it is written not well admitting of an extract, we fhall 
prefent our readers with the author’s advertifement, which is as 
follows : 

« The author thinks it necefflary to acquaint the reader, 
that the following Principles of Midwifery have been compiled 
for, and ufed as, the heads of leftures, by him, for feveral 
years, in a neighbouring kingdom; in which time, he has 
had very ample opportunities of feeing almoft every prattical 
doétrine therein laid down, repeatedly confirmed by the moft 
ufeful of all teachers, experience : with confidence, therefore, 
he can recommend that moft important part of the work, not 
only to the ftudent, but to the practitioner, as what has borne 
the teft of experiment, and thence likely to endure the tooth 
of time. But as to fuch theories as were neceflary to be in- 
troduced, though he has adopted, or advanced them, as the 
moft rational, yet he is by no means fo far the flave of opi- 
nion as to be either furprifed, or concerned, at feeing them 
controverted, or refuted. 

‘ He is alfo fenfible of an inconvenience attending the apho- 
riftic manner he has adopted, which precludes the introduction 
of diffufe argument, or a fplendid ftyle: but as the former is 
too liable to fwell without fubftance, fo the latter is too apt to 
fhine without heat: as he profeffes, therefore, to have drawn 
but the out-lines of the picture, the reader will not expect to 
find it accompanied by the Graces.—In fo fmall a fpace there 
being fcarce room for effentials, none could be {pared for 
‘dyapery, or ornament; nor will the deficiency, it is hoped, 
be efteemed material, as the practitioner cannot need them, 
and the ftudent may have an opportunity of the fulleft ex- 
planation.’ 

The work is written with concifenefs, perfpicuity, and ac- 
curacy; and affords a ftrong proof of the author’s great 
ability in arranging the fubject, as well as of his anatomical, 


phyfiological, and practical knowlege. The 
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The Adventures of 4 Hackney Coach. Small 8vo, 23. 6d, fewed, 
Keartly. 


THE title of this book feems to give us a fair promife of 

-fomething agreeable and entertaining ; but, like many 
déther promifes, ends in difappdintment ; for though the fub- 
je&t might, in the hands of an able writer, afford an ample 
field for wit, humour, and a knowlege of mankind, this is, 
after all the pains which the author has taken, but a flimfy per- 
formance : our coachman’s fares (as the reader, who takes the 
trouble to ride with him, will eafily perceive) are too fhort ; 
and before any interefting ftory can be told, or any good cha- 
yacter drawn of one perion, he ftops on a fudden, and takes 
up another. The following extrac& will fufficiently point out 
the author’s defign, and his fhare of merit in the execution 
= : 
ee? ‘THE MISER. 


‘ By this man’s corrugated brow, and watchful attention to 
his pockets, he feems to be a mifer.—I was not miflaken. He 
defired he might be taken*to the Bank.—He ‘obferved a per- 
petual filence on the way.—A poor old foldier, with one arm, 
on his return, begged a fmall portion of his charity. —He had 
none ;—but he had a canvafs bag, which contained what would 
anfwer the fame purpofe ; but his callous foul caught the alarm 
on the poor man’s fupplication, and 1t was hurried with the ra- 
pidity of lightning into his pocket. ~~ 

‘* Stay,”’ fays he, ** I think my maid gave me a farthing, 
when fhe returned from the chandler’s fhop this morning, if I 
have it I will give it to thee,"? He had it not; but a gentle- 
man, who begged to take a feat with him, offered to lend him 
a fhilling: ‘* O, by no means,” fays he, ‘* he is but a poor 
old foldier !”? ** A poor old foldier !”? rejoined the other, ** wha 
has a better right to your bounty? the firft, the foremoft in the 
lift of indigence, once the trufty guardian of that treafure you 
are hiding from thé world,—the glorious privilege of nature— 
your freedom. Come, fir, the giving of your fhilling and mine 
will never injure us, and it will be a mine to him, ete 

«¢ Probably his little family wait with weeping anxiety for the 
little harveft of the day, and at prefent it does not confift of. 
above a penny.” — ae ML sien & 

«¢ Fine preaching, indeed,” fays the mifer;”? no no, you 
may give him your thilling, but mine fhall be referved for a 
nobler purpofe ; it fhall go towards the endowing of an hofpi- 
tal, which I have had in my thoughts fome time; and then I 
{hall have the prayers of thoufands.”’—‘* Away !”’ fays the gen, 
tleman, jumping on the pavement, * ’tis not in your nature.” 
«He gave the foldier his mite, and quit the miler. 
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¢ | was uneafy till P got rid of this detefted being, :which 
Shortly happened. : 
* A few days after took-up a nobler fubjeét of humanity, 


‘MISS C****Y, 


“* Come, my dear,” fays fhe to her little boy, *‘ we will go 
feek this poor woman, and relieve her if we can.’ She had 2 
petition in her hand; it came that morning from a poor wa- 
man, who had been feized with the pains of travail, in a mi- 
ferable habitation, friendlefs, and forlorn. I had heard fuch z 
number of humane fouls, that take more delight in this. firk 
principle of nature, than boafting of ftarched virtue, mention 
this woman’s goodnejs of ‘heart on many occafions fimilar to 
this, that I ceafed.to wonder at her ready attention to the pe. 
tition. 

© Do you ftay inthe carriage, my dear,” fays fhe to her child, 
“¢ while I ftep up ftairs, and fee this poor woman’s fituation,’’ 
She remained about half an hour, and returned with the fal- 
lowing tale. 

‘© | was apprehenfive, my dear, my fudden appearance might 
throw .the poor woman into confulion; to prevent which, E 
ftept intovher neighbour’s apartment, and fent to apprife her 
of my vilit. She did not keep me long, when the little girl 
that. brought me the petition conducted me to her chilling 
abede. 

«¢ She told me, fhe was the wife of an indaftrious tradefman, 
who had been preft on board a tender off the Tower, about 
fix weeks ago: that fhe never knew calamity till then: the 
fpent the refiduesofvhis earnings endeavouring to procure his 
difcharge : the few>friends fhe had were as poor as herfelf, and 
fhe ceafed to perfevere in the perfuit the laf week, giving 
herfelf up to -her forrdws. ‘* Yes indeed,” fays her little one, 
‘* my snammy does nothing but weep, night and day, though 
I do every thing in my power to pleafe her”’ ‘** 1 gave the 
poor comfortlefs.woman,an.affurance of her hufband’s difcharge, 
coft what it would: her thanks were too much for me to liften 
to. Irelieved her for the prefent, and defired her little girk 
might call on me‘evety week, till fhe was reftored to her health, 
—and her hufband.” ~~ , 

‘ A lady, fhortly after,’ mentioned this circumftance to her 
companions, as I‘-was‘taking ‘them to this excellent woman’s 
benefit ; with theconelufive® part, that! fhe had. not only re- 
leafed the hufband;: but reftored them to their former comfort- 
able fituation, ‘with her ownebeunty, and that of the admirers 
of her benevolence.’ 


With regard to'thefe two occupiers of our Hackney-Coach, 
there is nothing either in the occurrences related, or the ob- 
fervations on them, new, ftriking, or.inftru€tive.- “Nor can we 
_ in.any of the other charatters difcover the marks of tafte and 

AA genius 
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genius which foeminently diftinguithed the truly original writer 
whom our author feems ambitious of imitating. A fervile 
copy of Szerne’s- peculiarity of expreflion, his fudden -tran- 
fitions, exclamations, &c. without his force, fpirit, and fen- 
fibility, will never recommend a writer to public attention. 
It is in vain, therefore, that this pretender to literary fame, 
jike one of Penelope’s fuitors, affumes the garb, and handlés 
the bow of Ulyffes, whilft he has neither ftrength nor {kill 
enough to make ufe of it. 

Iii a part of this performance, which bears the title of Gar- 
rick’s Funeral, we meet with fome very fevere firiftures on that 
gentleman’s conduct as a manager: the obfervations may, for 
aught we know, be founded on truth; they are written, how- 
ever, with a degree of afperity that carry with them apparent 
marks of prejudice: Such refletions had, in, our opinion, 
much better have been fuppreffed,: and -Mr. Garrick’s ‘faults 
buried with him. 

Towards the conclufion of this little work, we! are -pre- 
fented with a copy of verfes on the death ‘of Spranger-Barry, 
called the Funeral of Lear, written, moft probably,” by the au- 
thor of the Adventures of a Hackney Coach, and fuppofed to 
have been left on the feat. The poem is very unequal ; but 
fome of the lines are not without poetical merit, efpecially. the 
following, which we meet with at the conclufion. 


‘MELPOMENE. 


‘ All that. my Shakfneare’s energy exprett, - 
Shone im his:fancy’s mirror finely idref ! 

His was my tender Otway’s lovely page, » 

The brilliant treafure of'a worthlefs age. 


« Full oft—when weeping Jaffier treads the flage, 
(When fteril breafts his load of anguifh bear !) ’ 
Shall faithful mem’ry forrow’on the page, 

And vainly wifh— for him that fhould be there. 


¢ Shade of Varanes !—take this foothing rele, 
The plaintive tribute of a forrowing mufe! 
Thy great perfections.could her pow’rs rehearfe, 
Immortal Shak{peare fhould her numbers choofe. 


* Full oft refulgent fancy thal} behold. 

Othello’s piercing woes !—and frantic Lear! 
While genius, bending o’er thy-hallow’d mould, 
Gives the fad figh! and fympathetic tear ! 


* Clofe your fad rites, for anguifh finks my child, 
Rife, my Cordelia—thro’ this tempeft wild, — 
We'll feek the bofom of affli€tion’s cave — ~ 
And fink together to the peaceful grave. 


‘BARDS. 
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‘ Ever may the genial fpring, 

Here her earlieft tribute bring ! | 

None but hallow’d fouls prefuine, 

To approach thy facred tomb! 

Peaceful flumbers wait thy reft, 

Such as wait the truly bleft! 

And till fouls ate cail’d to rife, 

To take their ftation in the fkies, 

Our facred choir to thy dear mem’ry true, 

Shall here with Fame attend !—dear Lear, adieu !’ 


Whether thefe verfes ever made their appearance in print 
before, we cannot fay; certain it is that,.,.confidering the 
fubject, they come rather late; as does alfo janother chapter 
on Dr.. Dodd’s execution. But a book, unfortunately for au- 
thors, muft confift of fo many pages, and be fpun out fome 
way or other ; what has a poor writer to do, therefore, but to 
fillit up as well as he can with fomething which he has ready 
cut and dried for the occafion? 





— 


A Treatife concerning Civil Government, in three Parts. By Jo- 
fiah Tucker, D. D. Dean of Glocefter. 5s. in Boards. 
Cadell. 


HAT our readers may be enabled to form fome idea of Mr. 

Locke’s political principles, which are faid-to be refuted 

in this treatife, we fhall give them two or three fhort quotations 
from the works of that eminent writer. 


‘ Men,’ fays Mr. Locke, ‘ being all free, equal, and inde- 
pendent, no one can be put out of his eftate, and fubjeéted to 
the political power of another, without bis own confent. The 
only way, whereby any one divefts himfelf of his natural liberty, 
and puts on the bonds of civil fociety, is by agreeing with other 
men to join and unite in a community for their comitortable, fafe, 
and peaceable, living one among another in a fecure exjoyment of 
their properties, and a greater fecurity againit any that are not of it. 
This any number of men may do, becaufe it injures not the 
freedom of the reft. They are left, as they were, in the liberty 
of a ftate of a natures». When any number of men have fo con- 
fented to make one community or government, they are thereby 
prefently incorporated, and made one body politic, wherein the 
majority have anght to a@t.’ 2 Treat. concerning Government, 
chap. vill. § 96. 

¢ And thus, that which begins, and actually concludes any 
political fociety, isnothing but the confent of a number: of free 
men, capable of a majority to yinite and incorporate into fuch a 
fociety, 
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fociety. And thisis that, and that oxly, which did, or could; 
give beginning to axy laviful government in the world.’ Ib, 98. 

‘Itistrue, that whatever engagement or promifes any one has 
made for himfelf, he is under the obligation of them, but cannot 
by any compact whatever dizd his children or pofterity : for his 
fon, when a man, being altogether as free as the father, any act 
of the father can no more give away the liberty of the fon, than 
it can of any body elfe. He may indeed annex fuch condi- 
tions to the dand he enjoyed, as. a fubject of any common-wealth, 
as may oblige his fon to be of that community, if he will enjoy 
thofe pofefons, which were his father’s: becaufe that eftate 
being his father’s property, he may difpofe or fettle it as he 
pleafes. § 116. 

‘ There isa common diftinétion of an expre/s and a tacit con~ 
fent, which will concern our prefent eafe, no body doubts; but 
an exprefs confent of any man, entering into any {fociety, makes 
him a perfect member of that fociety, a fubject.of that govern« 
ment. The-difficulty.is, what ought to be. looked upon as a 
tacit.confent, and how far it binds: 1.e. how far any one fhall 
be looked on to have confented, and thereby fubmitted to any 

overnment, where he has made no expreifions of it at all. And 
to this | fay, that every man, that hath any pofleffion or enjoy- 
ment of any part of the dominions of any government, doth there- 
by give his ¢ac## confent, and is as far forth obliged to obedience to 
the laws of that government, during {uch enjoyment, as any one 
under it, whether this his poffeffion be of land to him, and his 
heirs for ever ; ora lodging only fora week, or whether it be 
barely travelling fteely on the high-way. Andit in effectreaches 
as far as the very being of any one within the territories of that 
government. § 119. ! 

‘ Whoever therefore from thenceforth by- inheritance, pur- 
‘ehafe, permiffion, or other ways, enjoys any part of the land fo 
annexed to, and under the government of that comnion-wealth, 
mutt take it-with the condition it is under ; that is, of fubmitting 
to the government of the common-wealth, under whole jurifdic- 
tion itis, as far forth as any fubject of it. § 120._ 

- © Ifman in a ftate of nature be fo free, as hath been faids if 

he be ab/olute lord of his own per/on and poffefiions, equal: to the 
greateft, and /udject to no body ; why will he part with his freedom, 
why will he give up this empire, and fubject himfelf to the do- 
minion and controul of any other power ? To which it is obvious 
to anfwer, that though in the ftate of nature he hath fuch a right, 
yet the enjoyment of it is very uncertain, and conftantly expofed 
to the invafion of others. - For all being kings, as much as he, 
every man his equal, and the greater part no ftrict obfervers of 
equity and juftice, the enjoyment of the property he. has in this 
ftate is very unfafe, very infecure. This makes him willing to 
quit his condition, which however free, is fullof fears, and:con- 


tinual dangers.’ Chap. ix. § 12 
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¢ Thus mankind, notwithfanding all the privileges of the ftate 
of nature, being but in an ill condition, while they remain in it, 
are quickly driven into Society. § 127. 

‘ The fupreme power [the legiflature] cannot [lawfully or 
rightly] take from aay man any part of his property. without his 
own confent. chap. xi. § 138. 

‘It is true, governments cannot be fupported without great 
charge ; andit is fit every one who enjoys his fhare of the protec- 
tion, fhould pay out of his eftate his proportion for the mainte- 
nance of it. But ftill it muft be with his own confent, i. e. with 
the confent of the majority giving it either by themfelves, or by 
their reprefentatives, cho/en by thém. § 140. 

‘ Whoever gets into thé exercife of any part of the power [of 
governing] by other ways, than what the laws of the community 
have prefcribed, hath no right to be obeyed, though the form of 
the common-wealth be ftill preferved: fince he is not the perfon 
the laws have appointed, and confequently not the perfon the 
people havé confénted to. Nor can fuch an ufurpet or aay deri- 
ving from him, éver have a title, till the people are both at li- 
berty to confent, and have actually con/entedto allow, and confirm 
him in the power he hath till then a/urped.’ chap. xvils § 198. 

Thefe are fome of the principal dofrines of Mr. Locke, 
concerning the origin of civil government, the ends of politi- 
cal fociety, the extent of the legiflative power, and ufurpation. 
They have been adopted by Mr. Molyneux Dr. Prieftley, Dr. 
Price, and many others, in their political writings ; and proda- 
ly have beén carried to a much greater extent than Mr. Locke 
imtended. However, our author affures us, that the pofi- 
tions of thefe writers, efpecially Dr. Price, are fairly de- 
duced from Mr, Locke’s principles, 

‘ Dr. Price, and 1,’ fays the Dean, ‘ feé Mr. Locke’s principles 
with the fame éyés ; we underftarid them in thé fame fenfe ; and 
all the difference between us is, that he admires them, and g/o- 
ries in thé confequences of them, which I do not, and think them 
to be extremely dangerous to the peace and happinefs of all fos 
cieties.’ | 

This is a fevere fentence of reprobation ; but the déari {peaks 
of the Léckian pririciples; with ftill greater contempt and ab- 
horrence, 


‘ The convention-parliament (fays he) never prefumed to ftart 
the queftion ; whether there fhould be any government, or none 
atall; probably becaufe Mr. Locke’s fyflem, or rather the con- 
pea of his fyftem, had not then fo far prevailed over the 
underftanding of mankind, asto extinguifh the feelings of come 
non fenfe.’ 


And again : : 
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* Surely, a more pernicious fet of opinions than the Lockian, 
mean with regard to the peace and'tranquility of the prefent life, 
e9uld hardly be broached by man.’ 


The dean having laid before his readers the fentiments of 
Locke, Molyneux, Prieftley, and Price, proceeds in the fetond 
chapter, to point out, what he calls, * feveral very gtofs er- 
rors and abfurdities, chargeable on the Lockian fyftem.” 

1. Mr. Locke, he éells us, has fallen into that fpecies of 
falfe reafoning, which the logicians term a diéto fecundum 
quid, ad dictum fimpliciter. nae 

* Alas! fays the dean, he extended thofe ideas, which were 
eonly in what concerns feligion, to matters of a mete civil 
ure, and even to the origin of civil government itfelf; as if 
sie bad been the fame plea for hberty of confcience, in dif- 
Ving the civil laws of one’s country, as for not conforming to 

urch eftablifhment, or an ecclefiaitical inftirution; and shat 






the rights of private judgment, I mean the open and public exercife 


of thofe rights, were equally unalienable and indefeafible in both 
refpects.” . . 

Where is the diftin&tion between complying with the civil 
and the ecclefiaftical eftablifhment ?—In either cafe you may 
truft another to judge or act for you, fo faras you are unable 
to decide for yourfelf, but no farther. You may delegate to him 
fo much of your natural liberty of judging or afting, as you 
find it neceflary or expedient; but cannot abfolutely diveft 
yourfelf of the whole, or give up foul and body, as that would 
be giving more than you have a right to difpofe of. How then 
does it appear, that Mr. Locke has ‘ jumbled thofe ideas to- 
gether, which ought to be ept feparate ;? ox argued a ditto fe- 
cundum quid, ad dictum fimpliciter? | 

The fecond fpecies of errors, which our author lays to the 
charge of Mr. Locke, is founded on. a fuppofition, ‘ that civil 
government is not xatwral to man, For, fays our author, 
« According to the Lockian fyfiem, mankind. had no xzeturafl 
inclination towards any government whatever: but having 
found the evils of anarchy to be quite intolerable, they re- 
folved at laftto fubmit to the evil of government, as the lef- 
fer of the two: butin order that they might guard againft 
the dangers to be feared om this fide, as well as felt on the 
former, they determined not to part with their precious natu- 
ral liberty, till fecurity had been given, that fuch a ceflion 
fhould not be turned to their difadvantage.’ 

The author tells us, that mankind had a natural inclination 
towards government. But he might as reafonably affirm, that 


they had a natural inclination to build houfes. The truth is, 
t | by 
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by a little obfervation.and. experience they faw their utili 
and they built them. For the fame reafon, that is, for theit 
fafety and convenience, they united into focieties; and this 
union laid the foundation of government. In all. this we fee 
nothing of that natural éz/iin@, which our author fo fagacioufly 
difcovers. 9] : . 

“Whe 'dean produces feveral other arguments againft the doc- 
trine of Mr. Locke; but what is very fingular, he charges the 
Lockians with adopting almoft every thing into their own. fy+ 
fiem, which is exceptionable in Sir Robert Filmer’s, 


‘ Thus for example, Sir Robert, and all the patrons of an in- 
defeafible, hereditary right, declare with one voice, that no, 
length of time can bar the title of the right heir. For whenever | 
he fhall fee a fit opportunity of fetting up his claim, every fub- 
ject is bound in duty and confcience to renounce their allegiance 
to the reigning prince, and to refort to the ftandard of the Lord’s 
anointed: —Juft fo, wutatis mutandis, is the ftile and declaration’ 
of the Lockians: The-people are the only right heirs; or, ra 
ther, they arethe only perfons who have a right to appoint right 
heirs ; and nolength of prefcription can bar their utle. For. 
every fettlement of a ftate, monarchial, or even republican, whofe 
title is not derived frome a popular election, or doth not exift at 
prefent by virtue of fome exprefs, and previous contract, isa mas 
nifeft ufurpation of their unalienable rights ; and therefore ought 
to be fubverted and deftroyed as foon as poffible; moreover, the 
authors of fo daring an attempt on the liberties of a free people 
deferve to be punithed with exemplary vengeance, and to have 
their goods and eftates confifcated for the benefit of the public, 
alias, to reward the patriots. Now, if any one fhould afk, what 
that is, which conftitutes the people in this cafe?. or who are. 
thofe perfons that are invefted, jure divino, with thefe extraordi- 
nary powers, thefe king-creating, and king-depofing prerogatives ? 
—The aniwer | own, in point of theory, is attended with very 
perplexing difficulties :—but in refpeét to pradfice, and as refers 
ring to a matter of fact, itis the eafieit thing imaginable. |For 
the perfons or the people in this cafe, are no other than the firft 
mob than can be got together, provided they are {trong enough | 
to undertake, and execute the work; if not, the next mob, of 
the next to that, and fo on, ad sxafinitum. For this is a fubject, 
which, it feems, ought never to be lof fight of by a true+born 
patriot: though he may allow. that the efiorts of the people for 
regaining their native rights, may be delayed for a while, or may 
be diffemb/ed, and poftponed till he and his friends fhall find a 
more convenient feafon for executing their laudable defigns. 

‘ Again: the notion of kings de fao, and kings de jure, that 
opprobium of the Jacobites, is alfo revived by the Lockians. For 
whofoever dares to reign without, or in oppofition to the Lockian 
title, is only a king de fafo:— The rightful king, or the king 
dé jure, being yet in petto, and not to be brought forth, ’rill the 
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people can affemble together to affert, and exercife their znaiicx* 
able rights with fafety.’ , 2 
“"In anfwer to this paragraph we fhall only produce the fol- 
lowing conceffion by our author himfelf. | 


‘ I very readily allow, that if thefe rRustees thould fo fat 
forget the nature of their office,. as to act-direétly comin there- 


unto, inthe general tenor of theiradminiftration : and if neither 
humble petition, nor decent remonftrance can reclaim, and bring 
_ them‘ to.a fenfe of their duty, then recourfe muft be had’ to the 
only expedient ftill remaining, force of arms,’ 


‘This is gravely and ferioufly allowing what in the foregoing 
éxtract he attempts to ridicule, as am abfurdity equal to that 
of Filmer and his difciples.. 

At is allowed on all hands, that Mr. Locke wrote his Effay 
on government, with a view to juftify the Revolution. But 
our author endeavours to make it appear, that his political 
maxims have a quite contrary tendency. 


© Granting for argument’s fake, that itis confiftent with’ 

this modern iyftein of alienable rights, to exclude every male un- 
der twenty one years of age, and females of every age, from the 
unalienable right of voting: — and then we have {till remaining 
afl the males in England of twenty-one years of age and upwards: 
t® compofe an aflembly of legiflators, electors, and direétors, ac- 
cording to the Lockiam fyftem. A: goodly number truly! alk 
_ yoters by the unalienable rights of nature! All equal, free, and 
independent! This being ‘the cafe, the firft ftep to be taken is, 
to fummon all thefe adalt male voters throughout the kingdom to 
meet at fome certain place, in order to confult about erecting a 
new government, after pulling down the old one: here thecotore 
£ make a paufe ;—and afk a queftion, was this done at the Revo- 
lution? No. Was itattempted to be done?) No. Were there 
any meetings appointed in different parts of the kingdom, from 
whence deputies could be fent up to reprefent thefe meetings, and 
‘t6 a&t in theirname? No. Was therethen, [though that at beft 
is avery prepotterous mode of reprefentation, according to Mr. 
‘Locke, yet} was there a previous gencral election of members of 
Parliament, in order that there might be at leaft a new parliament 
to elegt..a new king? No, not even that, according to any legal 
or-conftitutiona? forms.— What then was that great national vote 
which eftablifhed the Revolution ? — A few fcores of noblemen, 
and a few hundreds of gentlemen, together with fome of the 

aldermen and common-touneil of London, met at Weftminfter, 
fbut without any commiffion from the body of the people autho- 

‘rifing themto meet} and reqvefted (thereby empowering) the 
ptince and princefs of Crange to afflume the royal prerogative, 
and to fummon:a new parliament. ‘They fummoned one accord- 
‘ingly; which was called the convention parliament: this affem- 
‘bly ppt the crown on their heads [the power of which they had 
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gxercifed before] The crown, I fay, not only of England, but 
alfo of Ireland, and of allthe Englifh dominions throughout every 
part of the globe, and this too, not only without afking the con- 
Yent, but €ven withaut acquainting the people of thofe other 
countries with their intentions. Now, if this tranfaction can be 
faidto be carried on agreeably to Mr. Locke’s plan,»or if itcan 
be juftified by his prineiples, I own myfelt the wortt judge of rea- 
fon and. argument, and of plain matter of fa&, that ewer foribbled 
on papers Nay, I appeal to all the world; whether the whole 
bufinefs of this famous revolution, from whence, meverthelefs, 
we-have derived fo many national blefiings, ought not:to beloaked 
upon as a vile ufurpation, and be chargeable with the guilt, of 
robbing the good people of England, of Ireland, ard of all their 
colonies of their unalienable rights, if Mr. Locke’s principles of 
governinent are the only ¢rve and juff ones. But IJ afk further, 
"Was the convention itfelf unanimous in its decifions? No, ver 
far from it. On the contrary, it is a well-known faé, that the 
members of it [I mean the majority of the members] would never 
have voted the crown to'the prince of Orange, had it not’ been 
for his threatening meflage, that he would leave them to the 
refentment of King James, ‘unlefs they complied with fuch a de- 
mand. 5So-that even.a majority of this very convention would 
have acted-otherwife than they did, had they remained) znaqwed 
and uninfluenced. And thus, reader, it is demonitrated to thee, 
that this famous convention [and mm them the whole nation] was 
felf-governed, and felf-directed, according to the Lockian prin- 
ciple, iz eftablifhing the glorious revolution,’ 

Admitting, that the accefion of king William was an 
“ ufurpation,’ his eftablifhment on the throne was perfe&ly 
agreeable to the, doftrine of Mr.. Locke, who exprefsly 
declares, that the ufurper ‘has a title, when the peo- 
ple have actually con/ented to allow and confirm him in the 
power he has till then ufurped,’ | : 

Dr. Price has applied the rcafoning-of Mr. Locke to the cafe 
of the Americans, infifting that every member of fociety, as 
well as the community at large, has not only a natural, but.an 
unalienable right to be felf-governed and felf-direéted. In.anr 
{wer to which our author very properly afks this important 
queftion: ‘ Is this the cafe at prefent ‘with every meniber of 
fociety in North-America, now groaning under the dominion 
of the Congrefs ?” Ae scrape vey & 

Our author having, by many arguments and obferva- 
tions, which the limits of our Review will not permit us to ¢x- 
tract, attempted to refute the Lockian fyftem, propofes in. the 
fecond part of his work, a fyftem of his own, which, he thinks, 
may, ferve as ‘ a bafis: for every fpecies of civil government to 

ftand upon, without the actual choice or perional election of 
g | U3 every 
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every member of the community, either towards the firft eréc- 
tion, ‘or the continuation of fuch a government: i 
~The Lockians maintain, that mankind have a capacity for 
pecomi members of a civil fociety; but no natural defire. 
Our author, on the other hand, contends, that human nature 
is both endowed with capacity and inclination, or ‘natural 
ENSTINCT, preceding the capacity, much in the fame manner, 
though not in the fame ftrength, or in the fame degree, as 
the innate inftinéts of individuals towards food, or of the fpe< 
cies towards each other, precedes the arts of cookery, and 
brewery, of marriage ceremonies and marriage fettlements.’ 

". To tell us, that infin (fappofing there is fuch a natural 
propenfity to government) precedes capacity,-is juft as good 
fenfe, as it would be to fay, that ining towards food pre- 
cedes the capacity of eating. 

” But to eftablith this pofition, that nature herfelf has led the 
way towards the formation of civil government by means of 
various inftin&s, biaffes, and propenfities, implanted in man- 
kind, before art was introduced, the author proceeds to fhew, 

1. 'That-mankind are of the gregarious kind; 2, that they 
are not equal, or ona par with refpec to their natural endow- 
meets; 3, that they ftand in need of the affiftance of one an- 
other ;. 4. that they have a ftrong inftin& to relieve the wants 
and diftreffes of their brethren ; 5. that the natural appetite of 
hunger and thirft would make them fubmit to thofe among 
#hemfelves, who had fuperior talents for fupplying them with 
Hanmer ; and that ‘the fame deference and fubmiffion would 
be paid to thofe, who excelled in the arts of procuring rai- 
ment, building habitations, conftru€ting machines, &c. 

* Bees, ants, and beavers (fays our author) who are remark. 
able for dividing the labour of the whole into diftinct portions, af- 
figning to each individual a proper fhare, become of courfe, a 
fepulat community among themfelves, wherein fome prefide, and 
others muft obey. All authors, who have favoured us with the 


- natural hiltory of thefe three tribes: of animals, fpeak with rap- 


tures of their admirable police, difcipline, and oeconomy. Yee 
hot one writer, that.I know of, hath once fuggefted the mof 
diftant thought, that thefe things are owing to any focial compact 
or popular form of government: no, not one hag hitherto dared 
to maintain, that each bee, ant, or beaver, is his own law-giver, 
governor, and dire¢tor,’ 

~ @Surely, furely,” every bee, every ant, and every beaver, 
*hath a right to choofe or refufe, whether he will be a member 
of this or that particular government, or of none at all.’ 

_ Our author ridicules theidea of a focial compact among thefe 
qnimals; but he feemis to forget, that their fociety is a eo 
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by what:Mr. Locke calls ‘ a #acit confent ;? and nothing elfe 
can be neceflary (upon the principles of that writer, and the 
principles of common fenfe) where nothing elfe can be ob- 
tained. : fy fen 

Among other caufes contributing towards the formation of 
government, our author mentions the power of language, and 
the power of faving or protecting from impending dangers. 

Here he again propofes his favourite doctrine of in/fin@; 
and fuppofes, ‘that at the firft creation of the human kind, 
the Adams and Eves, fpoke fome certain language, whatever 
it was, by mere infiixZ. | 

The language of Adam and Eve was moft probably no 
more inftin@tive, than the language of two infants would be, 
if they were brought up by a dumb perfon in an uninhabited 
- afland. : 

© Nature certainly (continues our author, infufed the firft ru- 
diments of language; flie 7n/filled the firft knowledge of things 
proper for meats and drinks ; and fhe :mplaxted the conftituent 
principles of government into mankind, without any previous 
care or thoughton their parts. , 

‘ There is found to exift in human nature, a -cértain afcen- 
dency in fome, and a kind of fubmiflive acquiefcence in others, 
Even in the moft paltry country village, there is, generally fpeak- 
ing, what the French very expreflively term, Le cogue de village 
{he means Le cog du village} A man who takes the lead, and be- 
comes a kind of dictator tothe reft. 

‘ This natural fubordination is another diflin proof, that there 
was a foundation deeply laid in human nature for the political 
edifices of government to be built upon, without recurring to 
what never exifted, but in theory, univerfal focial compaéts, 
and unanimous elections.” | 

Admitting this natural fubordination to be the foundation of 
the political edifice, why may not compacts, or, as the dean 
expreffes it, quafi-coatracts, be the fuperitruCture ? 


Our author goes on : 


* Surely, therefore, in fuch circumftances as thefe, every 
human creature would fall into that rank in fociety, and that fta- 
tion in life, to which his talents and his genius fpontaneoufly led 
him,—as zaturedly, | had almoft faid; as water finds its level.’ 

To what does this argument .tend ? It tends to fupport an ab- 
folute tyranny, as much as any other form of government. 

‘ Jf (continues our author) you intend to fay, that'though go- 
vernment in general did not derive its exiftence from any perfonal 
contract, between princeand people, between the governors and 
the governed ; yet that it hath fo much of what a civilian would 
term a guaf-contrad in the nature of it, that the duties and ob- 
iigations on both fides of the relation are altogether to the fame 
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effect, as ifa particular contrat, and a pofitive engagement had 


‘been entered: into.—If this be your meaning, we are ready to join 


iffue with you once more; and this the rather, becaufe the ideas 
of a guf-contrad contain our own on this head, and thofe of 
every. conftitutional whig throughout the kingdom.’ 


Atdaft then it appears, that the difference between the Lock- 
jans and the Tuckerites lies chiefly in words. For is it. not 
the fame thing, whether, according to the former, obedience 
paid to government he founded on an exprefs contra¢t in fome 
cafes, and a tacit confent in others ; or, according to the lat. 
ter, Ona quafi- contrad ? 

That children are ‘naturally inclined to government, .that 


is, tofubmiffion, and not rather to liberty and difobedience, — 


remains to be proved, and fhould not be taken for granted, as 
jt isidone by our author, when he adopts the old exploded doc- 
trine of innate ideas and inftin&ts, telling us, ‘ that the feeds 
of civil government were originally planted in our conftitution 
bythe hand of providence ;’ and may yeafonably ‘ be expected 
tofprout up, and germinate on their own accord.’ 

_ » fs foon as thefe perfons come to the ufe of reafon, they may 
learn their obligation to the laws and conftitution of the coun- 
try in which they live, from that very reafon, or from the law 
of nature, directing to the common good, If this law of na- 
ture, like its imaginary ftate, fhould never have. reall 
ifted, yet real confequences may be drawn from fuch a ‘pltion 
of law (as both the civilians and common lawyers ufually term 
it) relative to the fituation and circumftances of mankind; 
and demonftrations may be formed concerning their common 
rights and natural equality. 

This ftate of nature, however, fometimes fhews itfelfin fa@, 
as in forming and fettling colonies, in fhipwrecks, where all 
common failors are fet free, and in other cafes. 

The fuppofition, therefore, of fome original contract, or, # 
you pleafe, guaf-contra@, between king and people, is not an 
ufelefs or unreafonable fiction. And-when it is afked, where 


fuch a contract is to be actually found, we may, with equal 


reafon, demand a fight of that original charter, on which fome 
monarchs ufed to ground their title, which may give any one 
of the defcendents of Adam an hereditary dominion over all 
his_ brethren. 

_ Laftly, where is the material difference between tacit con- 
fent to be governed, and an exprefs one, when fuch confent 
may be given, or exprefed by aétion, that is, conftant acqui- 
efcence and fubmiflion, as clearly to all intents and purpofes, 
as by words? Nay, often much more ee than either by 
promifes, covenants, or oaths ? a fa 
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Tn the conclufion of the chapter on the; true bafis of-aciwit 
government our author exprefsly allows, -fithat. civil govern- 
ment.is no other than a.PURLIC TRUST; in whatever shape 
it may appear, or in what hands foever it may be! placed.” 
By. this conceffion he has abfolutely given. up the canfe for 
which he contends. For we may afk, who confers the truft, 
but the people, or the governed? And the very idea of a 
traft implies a mutual compact, or quafi-compact, an exprefs 
or a tacit confent, which are in effe&t the fame, and both ad- 
mitted in the fyftem of Mr. Locke. 

The remaining part of this work is taken. up in anfwefing 
objections, in comparing different forms of civil government, 
in confidering the general nature of the Gothic conftitution of 
Europe, in enquiring how far the authorities of great names 
can be ferviceable to the Lockian caufe, and in ftating the 
{cripture doétrine relating to civil government, 

On thefe points, the learned author has made fome 
acute and ufeful obfervations, intermixed with others, 
which will be exploded by the admirers of Mr. Locke ; whofe 
political edifice, natwithibandidg this attack, will be generally 
thought impregnable. 





a 


pee on feveral Subjects. By the Rev. Martin Sherlock, 4. M. 
Small 8vo0. 25. 6d. fewed, Cadell. 


UR readers, we prefume, being now fo: well acquainted 

with Mr. Sherlock’s literary character, it may be fuffi- 
cient to obferve that the prefent colle¢tion begins with a fnb- 
jet which is calculated to excite the attention. In a letter 
to his friend at Paris the authdr thus proceeds : 


‘ But why will yoy not come to London? I am anxious to re- 
pay you the civilities you fhewed me at Paris. You hate Eng- 
Jand, but you love the Englifh: I love France as little as:you do 
England ; but I affure you I moft fincerely efteem a number of 

our countrymen, and none of them more fincerely than yourfelf. 
ta will not come, you fay, ’till the peace is made, I hope, 
for your fake, we fhall beat you ; for if we do, you will be bet- 
ter received. © 

' © As Le Roi is the grand idea that fills your mind at home, fo 
I take it for granted‘our King is the firft object that will engage 
your attention here. I think I can tell pretty nearly what you 
will fay of him on your return, as well as of our capital. You 
will let me know after if I have gueffed right. 

* You will fay, then, that he reprefents maj<fty better than 
#97 fovereign you have feen, except the pope. Thus {a- only 


you 
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you can judge for yourfelf. The reft of your judgments muft 
be collected from the opinions of the different claffes of his fub- 
jects. The people here don’t flatter ; but always give their worft 
of thoughts the worft of words. You may trutf their account of 
him implicitly ; and it is indeed a very flattering account for him. 
They will tell'you that he has all manner of .good qualities, and 
no bad ones; that he is humane and pious; that-he loves his 
queen, his children, and his people; that he is-very benevolent, 
and never did nor faid an ill-natured thing; to which they add, 
that he has no capricious expences, and that he is very temperate 
in his manner of living. .‘Thus far the people. Men of letters 
and artifts praife him becaufe he encourages genius, and rewards 
with royal munificence every fpecies of fuperior merit. Perfons 
of rank, who fee him nearer, fay, that his mannersare obliging ; 
his underftanding, folid; his tafte, good; and that he is poffefled 
of very extenfive knowlege. , 

‘ Toall this they add but one fhade ; they fay he is obftinate. 
Obftinacy, in the language of courtiers, you know, is fteadinefs. 
Where one ends, and the other begins, is not perhaps fo eafy to 
determine. The excefs of a virtue is generally a fault; and as 
the people, who have nothing to hope or fear, and who really 
Tove the king, fay he is obftinate, you will probably be rather ine 
clined to believe them than the courtiers. | 

‘ Upon the whole, you will find him a great and amiable 
prince ; and you wiil regret, as I did, that he had not a friend 
in the No-popery mob to burn St. James’s palace, for he is, 
without exception, the worft-lodged fovereign in Europe. 

* After le Roi you will no doubt think of la Reine. Our queen 
is neither a wit nor a beauty. She is prudent, well-informed, 
has an excellent underftanding, and is very charitable. I fpent 
three months in the country where fhe was born; and the_people 
there have quick conceptions, and are well-natured. Her ma- 
jefty has an elegant perfon, good eyes, good teeth, a Cleopatra 
nofe, and fine hair. The expreffion of her countenanec is pleafing 
and intereiling; it is full of fenfe and good temper. She loves 
domeftic pleaiures; is fonder of diamonds than the queen of 
France ; as fond of fnuff asthe king of Pruffia; is extremely af- 
fabie, very pious, and is praifed by all the world at home and 
abroad.’ 


The fecond Letter commences with the queftion, What is 
Love? After mentioning different definitions which have been 
given of this paffion,-the author favours us with his own in the 
fubfequent words: ‘ It is a deep and tender friendfhip accom- 
panied by defire,? He thinks it a paflion very rarely to be 
met with in the world; but oftener in England than any 
where elfe; and much oftener among women than among 
men. 

In the third Letter. Mr. Sherlock -returns to his favourite 


topic, the genius of Shakfpeare, which he alfo profecutes in 
the 
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the fourth and fifth. As particular criticifms afford 2 much 
clearer idea of an author’s tafte and judgement than general re- 
marks, we fhall lay before our readers the fourth Letter, re- 
fpecting the feventh fcene of the third a&t of Romeo and Ju- 
liet, by which they will be convinced that this writer is at leaf 
a man of delicate feelings. 


© Juliet. Wilt thou be gone ? it is not yet near day ; 
' It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierc’d the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 
Nightly fhe fings on yon pomegranate tree : 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

© Romeo. It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale. Look, love, what envious ftreaks 
Do lace the fevering clouds in yonder eatt « 
Night’s.candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the mifty mountain tops ; 
I muft be gone and live, or ftay and die. 

€ Jul. Yon light is not day light, I know it well ; 
It is fome meteor that the fun exhales, 
To be this night a torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua. 
Then ftay a while, thou thalt not go fo foon. 

* Rom. Let me be taken ; let me be put to death, 
I am content, if thou wilt have it fo. 
Pll fay yon gray is not the morning eye: 
Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow. 
T’ll fay, ’tis not the lark whofe notes do bear 
The vaulty heavens fo high above our heads ; 
Come death and welcome. Juliet wills it fo. 
What fays my love? let’s talk, it is not day. 

* Ful. Itis, itis, hie hence away, be gone ; 
It is the lark that fings fo out of tune, 
Straining harfh difcords, and unpleafing fharps : 
O now be gone, more light and light it grows. 

© Rom, More light and light ?—more dark and dark our woes. 
Farewel, my love: one kifs; and 1’ll be gone. 


* The conception of this whole fcene is entirely new, and 
very happy indeed. The laft time we have feen Juliet is when 
fhe fays to her nurfe, : 


‘ Give this ring to my true lord, 
And bid him come to take his laft farewell. 


* We now fee her with her lover at a window which looks 
into a garden. To this window is fixed a ladder of ropes. Her 
firft words are ; Wilt thou be gone ?—Anfwer, new-married wives 
“who love your hufbands, is that the language of nature and of 
truth? Is it not with fuch {weet and artlefs eloquence as Juliet 
wfes you would endeavour io detain them ? 

* Wilt 
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¢ Wilt thou be gone ?. it isnot yet near day : 
Is was the,nightlagale, and not the lark, 
That pierc’d the fearful hollow of thine ear 5 
Nightly fhe fings on yon pomegranate tree : 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 


¢ OF thefe five lines four are inimitably beautiful. They 
firike at firft fight, and improve at every reading, ‘The laft line 
is peculiarly happy. After having endeavoured to impofe upon 
herfelf by, | 

‘ Nightly the fings on yon pomegranate tree, 

fhe endeavours to impofe upon Romeo, and. finishes as fhe had 
begun, Ff 
é Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. . . 
¢ With what: art has the poet kept the word Jove for. the laft 


line, and thrown it in juft before the point fhe wifhes to per- 
fuade! It is not certainly the weakeft part of Juliet’s argument. 


‘ That pierc’d the fearful hollow of thine ear 


appears to me to be bad. Romeo, funk in the luxury of love, 
hears a bird fing; he ftarts from Juliet’s arms, and cries, ‘ [ 


‘hear the lark, and muft be gone.” Shakfpeare fupprefies this, 


but lets us know it by making Juliet fay, ** It was the nightin- 
gale which you heard, and which alarmed you.” He wanted to 
exprefs thefe two thoughts in a line, -Fhat piere’d the hollow of 
thine ear fays, which you heard ; and fearful fays, which alarmed 
you. Any one who tries, will not find it eafy to’ exprefs thefe 
two thoughts jn ten fy}lables better than Shakfpeare has done. 
However, he hasdone itill, Pyerc'd is well; fearful is well; 
and pierc’d thy fearful ear would not have been amifs ; but pierc’d 
the hollow of thine ear is a periphrafis that borders upon bombaitt. 
The line confidered abftractedly is a fine-founding line, but it 
$s not of a colour with the reft. It is fcarlet’ placed befide pea- 
green. The thoughts are juft, but the harmony of colouring ig 
deftroyed. | Te 
© Rom. It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 

No nightingale— : 
Good break. 

¢ Look, love, what envious ftreaks 
envious is well ; 

© Do lace the fevering clouds in yonder Eaft. 


Jace, perhaps, too poetical for the fituation ; do an expletive— 
Good line, however. 


¢ Night’s candles are burnt out———~ 
Very bad, confider it as you will, 
| | and 
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‘ and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the mifty mountain tops. 


Fine poetry ; but Romeo fhould not have faid jocund. 
‘ I muft be gone and live, or ftay and die. 


# Ful. Yon light is not day-light, I know it well 3 
It is fome meteor that the fun exhales, 
To be this night a torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua. 
Then ftay awhile, thou fhalt not go fo foon. 


The firft and laft tines well; the other thrée, in my mind, far- 
fetched and ill ; but may be defended. 

‘ Romeo is now to anfwer; and what would an ordinary poet 
have made him fay ? He would have made him repeat that it was 
day-break, and that the light encreafed; but Shakfpeare was ne 
ordinary poet, and Romeo anf{wers ; 


* Let me be taken ; let me be put to death ; 
I.am content, if‘thou wilt have it fo. 

11l fay yon gray is not the morning eye, 

Tis but the pale retlex of Cynthia’s brow. 
V’ll fay ’tis not the lark, whofe notes do bear 
The vaulty heavens fo high above our heads : 
Come death and welcome. Juliet wills it fo. 
What fays my love? let’s talk, it is not day. 


* The two laft lines enchanting; all the reft well, except 
¢ *Tis not the iark, whofe notes do bear 
The vaulty heavens fo high above our heads: 


That is bad writing: itis not intelligible. Jt is not the lark 
whofe notes are fo high in the air, I fuppofe, he meant, Clear- 
nefs is the firft excellence of every fpecies of writing. Thar paf- 
fage is very dark; and if Shakfpeare wrote it as it is printed, he 
wrote ill. 


© Before I mention Juliet’s reply, recollect what fhe faid laf ; 


¢ Yon light is not day light; I know it well.... 
...Then ftay awhile, thou fhalt not go fo foon. 


What does the fay now? 
‘ It is, itis, hie hence, away, be gone. 
Happy, happy, happy line. I do not think there ever was 2 
better one writtén. Juliet fays but two words ; ‘* It is, be gone 5” 
but fhe repeats one twice, and the other three times. 
¢ Rom. Come death, and welcome. Juliet wills it fo. 
What fays my love? Let’s talk, it is not day. 
‘ Ful. It is, it is; hie hence, away, be gone. 
¢ I fhould have known the touches of Shakfpeare in thefe three 
lines, had I have met them in [ndia. This was the kind of 


writing that. made Pope fay; ‘* The poetry of Shakfpeare was 
| Im 
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i infpiration indeed ; and that it was not fo juft to fay he was an 
imitator of nature, as to fay he was herorgan.” st. 
¢ It is the lark that fings fo out of tune, 

i Straining harfh diftords and unpleafing tharps. 
| | * For Juliet to fay, that the notes of the lark were at that 
i | time harfh and unpleafing mafic, was neither an unwatural nor a 

far-fetched thought ;’ but to make her ufe the technical terms of 
difcords and /harps was bad tafte. . ¥ 

¢ O now be gone, more light‘and light it gfows. 
© Rom. More light and light, more dark and dark our woes. 


| ¢ O'Shakfpeare,. Shak{peare, why did you not blot that line # 
if It is too deteftable to need: a comment; and the: feene ended fo 


well withoutit ; 
‘ Farewell, my love; one kifs, and [?ll:be gone.’ 


| The fixth Letter contains a comparative view of the fitu- 





| ations of Shakfpeare and Voltaire, in regard to the literary 
i tafte of the refpective times in which they lived; and the two 
| next are employed on a fimilar comparifon of the Engkth and 
Frenchmations. 
| In a fubfequent Letter the author treats of the effets of 
] mufic on the charaéters of nations; and in feveral fucteeding 
i Letters, the fubje& of his correfpondence. is the Graces. In 
this part of the volume we meet’ with many general remarks 
on lord Chefterfield’s writings, concerning which the author 
gives his opinion in the following terms : 3 
** © But it would be unjuft to cenfure this noble author for preach- . 
Hh | ing vice and immorality to the world. He-did not preach them 
} to the world. He preached them only to hisfon. He ought not 
to be condemned for publifhing a work which he did not pub~ 
lifh. And, in refpeé of his fon, I think his letters'are rather to’ 
be confidered as coming froni a weak underftanding, than’ from a’ 
very wicked heart. His object evidently was to make that fon 
happy; and he confidered vice as the means. Tliis was only 
wrong judgement, and a falfe calculation. 
| _ © Acelebrated book produces frequently very great effects in a 
ii country. Lord Chefterfield’s rank gave celebrity to his book as 
| foon as it appeared ; and, I think, it would have been as dan- 
| gerous a publication as ever was'feen in England, if fortunately 
the poifon did not contain its own antidote. The morals are 
| too bad: they revolt. The reader is fhocked with feeing a fa- 
| ther act almoft as pander to hisfon. Andit he has any degree 
| _ of underftanding or knowlege, he foon gets a contempt for his - 
Hi, author, becaufe he fees he is a ight man. 
| _* He has written with elegance, and he: certainly had parts ; 
| but they, were neither of the firft, fecond, third, nor fixth or 
i der ; and | will venture to affirm, that if his book had not beén 
HI) not been nobly born, it would not have had the fmalleft fuccefs, 


| Bat birth is a real advantage, though few philofophers think a . 
i an 
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© Can. any. man fhew mea fingle page in his four volumes 
which announce a fuperior writer ? I will venture to fay, he can- 
not, one. Can any man mention a fingle letter, which, being 
tranilated into a foreign language, and appearing without a name, 
will fupport itfelf at Paris, at Berlin, or at Rome, by the weight 
and depth of its fenfe, by the beauty of its images, by the ele- 
vation or delicacy of its fentiments, or, by that weakeft of all 
pretenfions to literary merit, bysthe brilliancy of its wit? I thall 
venture to anfwer, not a letter in his whole collection, 

‘ His principles of politenefs are unexceptionabie; and ought 
to be adopted by all young men of fafhion’; but they are known 
to every child in France; and are almoft all tranflated from 
French books. In general, throughout the work, what is new, 
is not good ; and what is good is not new.’ 


The prefent volume of Mr. Sherlock’s Letters difcovers the 
fame vivacity, and ingenuity of fentiment, as the former. 
With many original beauties, however, he appears fome- 
times to have been led into defects from imitation ; to which 
fource alone the following whimfical Shandean Letter muft be 
afcribed. — | 


¢ Tiberius retired to Caprez, as Frederick has done to Sans- 
fouci. But the retreat of the emperor was that of a tyrant; the 
setreat of the king is that of a philofopher. 
Fid- 
dle- 
dee- 
dee, 
to fill 
‘up the page.” 
We think that Mr. Sherlock, who, on other occafions, feems 
to-be fond of quoting the poets, might have eked out this cu- 
rious page not improperly, with Dulce eff defipere in loco. 
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Teftament Politique d’ Angleterre. 
A French fcribbler, who fuppofes Great Britain entirely exhaufted 
and expiring, thought it would be a pity to let her die inteflate, 
accordingly he has here drawn up her laft will, and very liberally 
intiituted France her univerfal heirefs and executrix. 

«Je linftitue ma Légataire univerfetle, quoiqu’elle m’ait fouvent 
maltraitée, Je lui pardonne le mal qu'elle m’a fait, en fayeur des 
bonnes intentions pour le bien général. Je lui abandonne mon 
empire fur les mers, et je partage avec elle mon commerce avec 
i’ Americains, 8c. 

« iéguer Gibraltar & I'Efpagne, c’eft lui faire une réftitution de 
conicience: car je ne Paicu originairement qu’a titre de dept. 

Son 


























$O4 Forercgn Arricdres. 
Son port.m'‘a fervi aflezlongtems pour inonder l*Andaloufie de med 


tabacs. de contrabande; maig cette clef de la Mediterranée mé@ 
cotitoit prodigieufement a entretenir,’ 


His notions of the ftate of the other powers of Europe are equally 
fotttid, and decently expréffed: Ke thinks the Danes the only na- 
tion who enjoy a good code of legiflation ; and prophefies, that they 
will be happy if they do nat fuffer themfelves to be feized with the 
rage of having colonieé, and with the defire of making their fmall 
comptoir of Tranquebar, a Pondicherry or a Madrafs. 

© Le Coloffe tiré de la Bove par Pierre I: ébauché par la femme’ 
célébre qui lui fycceda, perfetionné par celle que tient aujourd’hiu 
“ rénes de cet Empite, ce Coloffe eft encore loin d'étre rédouta- 

¢.” ae 

« D’Allemagne a perdu dang la guerre de 1636. la pesppettrance 
que lui avoient acqins les victoires et les intrigues de Charles Quint; 
eile fut humiliée, dégradée a la paix, de Weftphalié. L’Allemagne ne 
fera jamais 1¢doutable tant que comme l’Empire du grand Mogol, 
elle aura tant de Nababs fouverains. | : , 

* Le génie de Berlin étoit né pour faire des Miracles. Sans hom- 
mes, il cut des foldats; (the French félt it at Rofbach) fans Scavans 
il eut des Academies; fans denrées, il veut étre commercant. Avec 
deux ou trois ports fur l’Ocean, d’Etabliffemens dans les deux Indes, 
Ja Pruffe aura encore quelques éclairs, et rentrera dans fon prémier 
état. Celui dont elle jouit, eft contre nature.’ 3 | 

‘ Voyez la Hollande ; fon exiftence politique tend vers fon déclin 
Entourée de puiflances jaloufeset furveillantes, elle fe voit arracher 
chaque jour un fleuron de fa Couronne, et mourir lentement. 

© Lftalien femble n’avoir d’exitence que quand il donne un coup 
de cifeau, ou frédonne une Ariette.’ 

Finally, he makes England return her thanks to thofe Englifh- 
men, of either party, who have lent their bands for fetterin 
thofe of the Americans, in terms equally polite and decent: fot 
inftance; . 

¢ Et toi, vaillant Burgoyne, quand tu perorois dans mon au-~ 
guite fénat, i) fembigit que la victeire t’avoit -donné parole auffitét 
Qite tu débarquerois en Amerique. Eh! mon pauvre ami, la For- 
tune eft une Femme; elle a fait tant d*infidelités aux Francois mémé, 
tout galans qu’ils font.’...Auffi doux dans le fervice qu'un vieil Alle- 
mand, auffi prudent qu'un jeune Francois, auffi modefte qu'un Ecof- 
fois, tu paroiset tues pris! (a fate that has often happened te 
French commanders, and fometimes even to French kings too.) 
Lou€ foit ton.geperenx adverfaire qui ne te renvoya pas fans culotte, 
comme le vainqueur de Narva renvoyd les Mofcovites.’ 

With fuch reveries, poor Great Britain, or, rather, her Notary, 
fills not lefs than an hundred and twenty-eight pages. Sometimes 
indeed fhe feems to {peak as if ina delirium: yet as her wind and 
breath appear ftill tolerably ftrong, it is hoped, the may reco- 
ver, and live to make fome little alteration in thefe difpofitions, 
by way of codicil. 





Rfexions fur les prejugés Militaires ; par le Marquis de Brefle, Adjutant 
Général de Cavalerie, au Service du Koi dé Sardaigne. 8vo. Turin. 


SELECT, judicious, and well written Reflexions on all the effen- 
tial parts of the art of war, iNuftrated and fupported by the ex- 


‘ amples of the greateft ancient and modern commanders. In the 


author’s 
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author's opinion the efiential confittuent qualifications of a com- 


mander in chief, are an active genius, invincible courage, and : 


an extraordinary firmnefs of mind: there are “other qualities 
which will acquire him love and refpect, but it is by the former 


that be rifes above other men, fixes their admiration, and is enabled 


to undertake and atchieve the moit arduous enterprizes. 

The author enlarges on the merits of Count Pinto, a Sardinian 
officer, who, ir feems, : has made great and eflential improvements in 
the difficult art of fortifying places: and fignalized his genius, by 
the conftiuctions and improvements of the famous  fortreffes of 
Demont, Coni, Exilles, &c, in Piedmont, 

Mr. de Brefé’s chapter on the foldier’s pay, contains fome. origir 
nal, and poflibly ufeful, hints. He propofes to raife the daily pay 
of the firft four veterans of every company, after thirty years fer- 
vice, to twenty-four fous. This pay, immenfe as it would be 
deemed by foldiers ufed to live on four or five fousa day, would in- 
{pire them all with an incredible ardour. 

‘ IfI give to veterans, after thirty years fervice, fo large a 
pay, (fays he,) it is becaufe it is abfolutely neceflary to give to 
foldiers, hopes of being fome time in their liver, in eaty cir- 
cumftances; it is the only good method for attaching them to 
the fervice ; and this, without a great expence to the finances ; 
becaufe the number of thofe who fhall attain. that age and pay, will 
be but very {mall. In general, men, of whatever condition, are more 
happy by what tbey hope, than by what they poflefs. Whatever 
pay you may grant to foldiers, you wril neither render them more 


- 


fatisfied, nor more happy, nor attach them more to the fervices. 


but leave them the hopes of being in time in very eafy circumftances ; 


and then you will fee them all employed by thefe hopes: and thofe - 


hopes will render them happy.” 
Weare, howeve;, aptto think, that it would be ftill more expedient 
to render thefe profpeéts of eafe, of a degree of diftinétion and 


honour, fonewhat lefs diftant, more numerous, and their at-. 


tajnment fomewhat more probable, and lefs dependent on the time 
than on the ngture and ynerit of their fervice. 





Phytographie économique de la Lorraine, ou Recherches botaniques fur les 
Plantes utiles dansles Arts, &c. Par M.Yillemet, Doyen des Apothi- 
caires, Gc. 8yo. Nancy. 


Ys imitation of the late Chevalier Linnzus’ Swedjth Oeconomica 
Flora, Mr, Villemet here enumerates a great variety of plants, 


extant in Lorrain, and ufeful for economical purpoles, under the. 


following claffes: 

I. Thirty-one farinaceous eatables, fit to ferveon an emergency 
for fuccedanga to the ordinary kinds of flour; or at leait to be 
mixed with them. 

II. One hundred and twenty culinary comeftibles, as he calls 
fuch plants and herbs, as, though not actually ufed in the kitchen, 
are yet fit to be fo, or elfe to ferve for fauces. 

Ill, Twenty-two forts of wild-fruits, growing fpontaneoufly in 
woods, yet eatable, nourifhing, and improvabie by culturé. ~* 

IV. Forty-nine forts of vegetables, ufeful for brewers, liquoriftr, 
&c. or fit to ferve as fuccedanea for tea, coffee, &c. 


V. Forty-five principal forts of grafles and herbs, fit food for — 


cattle, &c. 

VI. Two hundred and eight vegetables, fit only for the food of: 
certain particular fpecies of beafts, pointed out by him. 

Vou. LI. x VIL. Thirty 
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1 VELo Thirty-feven forts of fruits, feeds; grains, &c. fit for: the 
food of birds.> © : 
MTL: Ninety-feven principalforts of flowers agreeable to bees, 
and: from which they draw their honey and wax. 

1X. One hendred and ten fpecies of vegetables, ferving or fit to 
ferve for dying and painting. 

X.' Twelve cofmetic plants. 

XI. Fifty-five plants fit for tanning leather, inftead of bark. 

XL. ‘Ninety-one -fpecies of trees, fhrubs, and flowery plants, fit 
for the embeilithment’of gardens ; and ‘called by bim Adonides. 

XII. Fifty-five {pecies of plants proper for decorating avenues, 
walks, &c. . 

XIV: Nineteen fhrubs fit for forming goodhedges.  —_.. 

XV. Forty-five fpecies of wood fit for houfe and thip-buifding, 
carpenters, turners, &c. 

XVI. Sixty-four plants ufeful in arts and trades, and whofe 
properties have not yet been indicated in the preceding articles. 

XVIL. Forty kinds of vegetabies, whofe properties with regard to 
animals, and efpecially againg infeéts, ought to be inveltigated by 
phyficians and economifts. | 

XVIII. Forty kinds of vegetables: hurtful ‘to rural ceconomifts, 
or interefting to phyficians, meteorologifts, &c. 

Though Mr. Villemet has indicated the properties and ufes of 
fuch vegetables and plants only as grow in Lorrain, yet as the 
greater part of them grow alfo in moft countries of Europe, the 
utility of his inquiries 1s. not ‘confined to that fingle province of 
France. 

As the fame plants are often fit for feveral and very differentufes 
and. as the plants are arranged under the different heads of their 
refpective properties and ufes, and not under: thofe of their bota~- 
nical characters, the fame plants here often occur under feveral 
clafles; but this’is no defeét, fince: in this cafe different properties 
make, as it were, of one plant feveral. 

-A-number-of. properties indicated by him, feem indeed not fuf- 
ficiently difcriminated and afcertained; or’ balanced by inconve- 
miences not mentioned by him, or indicated in fo vague, general, 
and Joofe a manner, as renders the work fomewhat lefs ufeful;- but 
it is to be confidered as a firft attempt only ; well worthy of being 
farther purfued and improved by the author himfelf, who will pro- 
bably. be encouraged by the prize beftowed on this firft'eflay by the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Belles Lettres at Nancy, 





Eloge de Jeanne d’Arc, dite la Pucelle d’ Orleans, prononcé dans [E- 
:  ghfe Cathédrale dOrleans, le Four anniverfaire de la lévée du Siége 
oe ad Ville ¢n 1429. par M. Andre-Guillaume de Gery, &c. &c 
ris. 
WHEN the Englith, in 1429, were, chiefly by the enthufiaftic intre- 
pidity of the famous maid of Orleans, forced to raife the fiege 
ofthatcity, a very folemn feftival it feems, was initituted for the 
annual commemoration of that important’ event ; which has ever 
fince, thefe 350 years pait, been celebrated at Orleans, with pane- 
‘gyrics on that virago pronounced from the ‘pulpit, annually and 
regularly compounded of thank(givings to heaven, praifes to its 
prefumed inftruments ; declamations againft the Englifh, not always 
very decent nor fuitable to the pulpit, efpecially in ‘times of 
peace 
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peace ; fome grains of incenfe to the city itfeif, and fome fill more 
highly feafoned compliments to the French government. 

As the prefent eulogy, having been delivered in the cathedral church 
of Orleans, on the 8th of May 1779, happens to have been exa€tly the 
three hundred and fiftieth panegyric pronounced on the fame perfon- 
age, and from the fame place, it ought, in:con{fcience, once tor all 
to be noticed at leaft, fince it may fairly be-prefumed, that éven in 
France, all and every one of its three hundred and forty-nine prede- 
ceffors are utterly neglected or forgotten: and that, though they 
would perhaps collectively make up a hundred times the bulky and 
may perhaps have coft the feries of orators an hundred times more 
labour, but hardly been honoured with a thoufandth part of the 
number of readers, as Voltaire’s fingle, {prightly, wanton, and lu- 
dicrous poem on the fame ‘ Pucelle d Orleans,’ 

The orator, has choijen for his text, the foilowing words from 
Judith, chap. xv. ver. 10, 11. 

‘Tu gloria Jerufalem, tu lztitia Ifrael, tu bonorificentia populi 
noftri ; quia fecifti viriliter, et confortatum eft cor tuum: eo quod 
caftitatem amaveris...ideo et manus Domjni confortavit te, et ideo 
eris benedicta in zternum.” 

Accordingly, he compares Jeanne d*Arc raifing the-fiege of Or- 
Jeans, to Judith raifing that of Bethulia; and eveh with fome»rea- 
fon, prefers the French Judith to the Jewith one; as we wouid cere 
tainly prefer Orleans to Bethulia. 

One rhetorical flourifh however, he might have fpare“, without 
any lofs to his own character as an orator, aman, and a \\. ¥ 
that fally where he declares for the Americans againit the Heylith 
‘ their oppreffors now, .as they had once been thofe of the French 
under Charles VII.” The infurreétions of fubjects againft their 
re(pective governments, ought, in thefe later times never m any 
inftance be encouraged and applauded from azy pulpits ; and ttill lefg 
fo from French ones than perbaps from thofe of any other nation. 





re es ne ee wee ~--——--- +4 - _—— 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Hiftoire de la Chirurgie, depuis fon Origine jufqua nos Fours par M. 
: Peyrilhe. 4fo. Paris. ) 
AN inftruétive and valuable work intended for a continuation of 
: the Hiftory of Surgery, of which the ‘firft volume was pub- 
lifhed by the late Mr. Du Jardin, an intimate friend of Mr. Pey~ 
rilhe, who has purfued his plan, and proves a methodical, fpirited, 
well inftructed, and perfpicuous writer. 





- Kurzgefaffie Gefchichte der Ungarn, von den aelteflen bis auf dig jtzigen 
Ze:ten. Aus den bewherteflen Gefchichi{chreibern und glaubwirdig fen 
Handfchriften zufammencetragen; or, a concife Hiflory of the Hun- 
garians, from the eariieft to the prefent times. By Charies Gottlieb 

de Windifh. 8vo. Prefburg. (German.) | 

This ufefui abftract of the Hungarian hiltory is chiefly calculated 
for ufe of the Hungarian ladies; yet drawn up ina fimple, fuent, 
and unaffected fyle. ' 

Mr. de Windith intendsto publith a very accurate and full geo. 
graphical defcription of Hungary; a great. defideratum hitherto ; 
and we may hope this future work. wui prove toc amoie miiructive 
and acceptable, as he is, by authority, fupplied with the neceflary 
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Hifloria Critica primorum Hungare Ducum, ex fide domeflicorum et ex 
terorum Scriptorum concinnata, a Stephano Katona, ex regia Uni- 
werfitate Budenti Hifloriarum DoG&ore, Archi-divecefis Strigonienks. 
Prefoytero. &vo. Pelth. in Hungary, 

Alaborious, though not always an elaborate performasce, con- 

cluding with the year 1000. 


Reflections d'un Citoyen Catholique fur le Loix des France relatives aux 
Proteflants. vo. 


The anonymous and humane author of thefe Refle&tions examines 
the laws enacted by Lewis XIV. fhows that they were furreptitioufly 
obtained by the Jefuits, and endeavours to promote their repeal, by 
repeated difplays of their injuftice, inhumanity, and even abfurdity s 
as, for inftance, no proteftant pbyfician is allowed to praétife in 
France ; even a Boerhaave ora Sydenham would not be permitted 
to cure.a patient in France. 


Lettres de deux Curés des Cevennes, fur la Validité des Mariages des 
Proteftants, @ fur leur Exifience legale en France. 2 vols. 8vo. 


A full and fpirited difcuffion and demonftration of the rights of 
Proteftants not only to a civil, but alfo to a degree of religious tole- 
Tation, 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
POLITICAL. 


Tbe Hiftory of Lord North’s Adminifration. 8vo. 35s. Wilkies 


HE author obferves, that in treating of lord North’s ad- 
miniftration, the fubje& naturally divides itfelf into two 
periods ; in one of which his lordfhip appears at the head of af- 
fairs during a time of peace, and in the other of war. The 
prefent hiftory is confined to the former of thofe periods, which 
terminated by the diffolution of the parliament in 1774. The 
proceedings of that legiflative body conftitute the principal fyab-~ 
jet ; in the narrative of which the author gives a candid and 
juft reprefentation of tranfaCtions fron authentic documents. 


Remarks on the Dutch Manifefio. 8vo. 6d. Cadell. 


The author introduces his Remarks with obferving, that the 
Dutch having in their conduct trampled on the rights, proceed, 
in their manifefto, to infult the underftanding of the Englifh na- 
tion. The troth of this remark we find him evince in feveral 
inftances, which are generally placed in a ftrong and precife 
point of view. 

The different belligerent powers may endeavour by mifrepre- 
fentation to impofe on the underftanding of their own fabjeéts, 
and the other courts of Europe; but it is Britain alone, we 
believe, that, in the prefent war, can vindicate her conduc 
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“Lafting Peace to Europe: the Dream of an ancient Cefmopolite, 
‘ 8ue. 2s. Stockdale. | 
The idea of eftablifhing a lafting and inviolable peace among 
the powers of Europe, will probably ever be reckoned fo chime- 
rical, that the author of this pamphlet has judicioufly thrown the 
proje& into the form cf a dream. He reprefents himfelf as 
conduéted, on. feveral voyages, by a venerable female figure, 
whofe name was Humanity. Their firft excurfion is to Rome, 
where they take a general view of the public calamities which 
were occafioned by the ambition or other vices of thofe who have 
filled the papal chair. A voyage, with the fame intent, is per- 
formed to Spain, and afterwards to France ; where the characters 
of many of their piinces are expofed in fatirical, but jaft andiani- 
mated colours, The view of the various devaftations in, Europe, 
at length terminated with the profpec& of a negociation being 
opened for the reftoration of peace. The narrative, at the fame 
-time that itis fanciful, is intermixed with a number of pertinent 
_remarks on ‘the charaéters introduced ; to which are fubjoined 
notes, containing a variety of hiftorical anecdotes. 


A Letter from Britannia to the King. 8v0. 15. 6d. Stockdale. 


The writer of this letter labours to fhew that the whole con- 
duct of adminiftration, from the beginning of the war in Ame- 
rica to the prefent time, has been totally indefenfible upon every 
_ principle of policy, This heavy charge is enforced in a ity'e 
which difcovers the pedantry, and in a ftrain Of obfervation 
which betrays the prejudices, of the author. But perhaps,the 
conclufion may afford an apology both for the minifiry, and 
the writer. ‘ I amto hope, (fays Britannia,) that my age, 
my fex, a difufe of epiftolary correfpondence, will ail united, 
plead fufficient excafes for my inaccuracies here.’ May we not 
apply to poor Britannia, under this defcription, what Turnus 
fays to Aleéto ia the form of Calybe 3 

Sed te victa fitu, verique effeta fenectas, 
O mater, curis nequicquam exercet; & arma 
Regum inter, falfa vatem formidine ludit. 


Vircit, Aeneid vii. 


A Series of Letters, addrefed to the greateft Politician in En gland. 
Sue. 25-6 6d. Almon, 


Some of thefe Letters are addrefled to particular perfons, 
and others are without any addrefs. The author’s profeffed 
defign is chiefly to exhibit a defence of Sir George. Sa- 
ville, and of Lord Chatham’s political fentiments; contraft- 
ing his lordfhip’s fyhem of adminiftration, with that of lord 
Bute and lord North. . Thus far the {cope of the Letters is an- 
nounced in the title-page: but they are fuch confafed, defu!- 
tory, and incoherent compofitions as could proceed only from the 
. pen of one who was unfortunately actuated by an irsefiltible itch 
of writing. 

X 3 A View 
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A View of the Englith Conftitution, By the late Baron de Mon- 
tefquieu. 8vo. 15, White, ts 


A tranflation of the fixth chapter of L’Efprit des Loix. 


An Add ef: from the Committee of Affociation for the County of York 
to the Electors of Great-Britain, 40. 6d. Almon. 

The. purport of this Addrefs,is to excite the feveral counties 
in Great; Britain, to adopt the plan propofed by the Yorkshire 
commitiee, for procuring an alteration in the conftitution of 
parliament. The idea of {uch a projeé& appears to be generally 
difcountenanced ; and the Addrefs will, therefore, very probably 
be configned to oblivion. © 

Spe-ch ofthe Earl of Buchan. gfe. 25. 6d. Almon. 

This fpeech was intended to have been delivered at the meeting 
of the Peers of Scotland, for the general eletion of their reprefen- 
tatives in Odtober Jaft In orderto vindicate the Scotch Peers from 
the indignity of being governed by minifterial tmfluence in the 
choice of their reprefentatives, the Earl of Buchan propofes that 
they fhould hereafter be chofen by rotation. Inthis letter hislord- 
fhip takes a hiftorical view of the peerage of Scotland, and 
makes feveral remarks relative to the probability of its great di- 
minution in the courfe of talf a century. | 


DAV, duNo ds To¥e 


A Differtation on the Latter Part of the Thirteenth Chapter of the 
R-velation of §t. John, Sc. By Thomas Vivian. 8voe. 15. 6d. 
Dilly. 2 
Commentators on the Apocalypfe have been much divided in | 

their. opinions concerning the fecond beaft, deferibed in the 

thirteenth chapter, from ver,11. tothe end. Some think, that 
by this beaft, as well as the former, mentioned ver. r. is meant 
the pope, confidered in a different capacity. Others think it 
fuits the clergy of the Roman church; and others apply the 
charaéter to Mahomet. In fhort, they have indulged themfelvés 
jn a variety of conjeftures, which probably have not the leaft 
foundation in reafon or trath, The author of the prefent dif- 
fertation informs us, that. more than twenty years fince, he was 
yeading this vifion, and thought it fuited the conduct of the 
French kings, (particularly Lewis XIV.) in perfecuting their 
proteftant fubjetts. He then tried, if the numerical letters in 
the name am: unted to 666; and was furprifed at the event, 
That the reader may fee the nature of this happy difcovery, 
he muft obferve, that the following diftinguifhing charaeriftic 
is given of the beaft by the apocalyptieal divine: * Let him that 
hath onderftanding count the number of the beaft. For it is the 
number of a man ; and his number is fix hundred threefcore 
and: fix” ‘This whole myftery, we are told, is contained in 


‘the word Ludovicus, thos: Ls5o + V5 + Ds00+00+V5 


+f:+C100+V5+S0 = 666. 
Tne author traces the correfpondence of thefe two charaéters, 


throuzh variety of other ciscumftances. But this wonderfal 
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coincidence is, in a more particular manner, an incontfible proofs 
that the: king. of France is—the horned bcaft. fi ail 
A Sermon preached inthe Cathedral Church of Ely, on Feb. 215 
1781, being the General Fajt. By Cafar Morgan, 4. M, 410, 
as.. Cadell. . 
The purport of this difcourfe (on Ifa. Iviii. 3.) is to’ thew, that® 
the only circumftance, which can render fafting acceptable to 
God,is, its being made inftramental in promoting the 'advarices 
ment of virtue and religion. The preacher concludes with’?es 
commending, to the benevolence of his congregation, the cafe’ 
of the unhappy fufferers in the Weft Indies, | 
Evil prowvidentially good. A Sermen preached at the hap eet te 
of All Saints, ie Colcheiter, Feb. 21, 1781. By Nathaniel 
Forfter, D. D. 4c. 1s. Robinfon. no 
¢ Whom the Lord loveth he chafteneth,’ Heb. xii. 6.—Tn the 
former part of this difcourfe the author fhews, that the fevereft 
of the divine infliftions, being derived from pure and perfect 
benevolence, muft be intended for the good of the fufferers ¢ 
in the /atter, he confiders what motal inftructions we fhould 
draw from this confideration: that is, what difpofitions we 
ought to cultivate, in the prefent crifis, towards our enemies, 
towards one another, and towards the common Father and Gos 
vernor of the univerfe. 


A Difcourfe addreffed to a Congregation at Hackney, on February, 
21, 1781, beng the day appointed for a Public Faft.. By Riche 
ard Price, D. D. and FL. RS. 8v0. 15, Cadell, 


This eminent politician, in a fermon, which he publifhed: in 
177¢, directed his hearers to look fora Zoar, an ark, an afylum 
on the other fide of the Atlantic*. But in this difeourfe, grown 
‘ fick of human affairs,’ and probably finding, that the hopes of 
an afylum, under the government of the congrefs, is @ vifionary 
profpeét, he more wifely and pioufly exhorts his brethren to exe 
tend their views to the new Jerafalem. 

¢ What a theatre of confafion and tumult is this world?—On 
one hand, the luft of power invading the rights of mankind,— 
On the other, fierce defiance and refiftance. —In one country, a 
haughty defpot ordering a general carnage to gratify his avarice 
or pride. In another, a wicked incendiaty fomenting diftord 
and’ difgracing patriotifm.—Here, a body of crouching” flaves 
looking up to a king as a god, and bowing down: that he wer 
go over them.—There, a nation of freemen enraged by oppref- 
fion, flying to arms, and in the confli€t, giving their oppreflors 
blood to drink.— Here, a-Cefar at the*head of hislegions, ré- 
turning from the flaughter of ‘millions, croffing the Rubicon, 
and. overturning the liberties of his country, — Theresa Brarus 
at the head of a band of confpirators, ftriking a poigoard intohis 
breaft.—Such are the fpeGacles which this: world ptefents to. us. 
—Thefe are fpe&acles which are indeed enough to: make us Sek 





® See Crit. Rey. vol. xivii, p. 237. 
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of human affairs,—T arn your eyes from them to brighter {cen é 
—from the din of arms and the triumphs of tyranny—from the 
fhouts of warriors, and the cries of plundered citizens—from the 
infolenee of power, the hypogrify of courts, and the pride of 

rinces—-transfer your views to the tranquility and. order of 
Chrift’s everlafting-kingdam.’ | 

, Wherein this.ctowd thall. we find the humane, the liberal, 
the righteous Boftonians, and their affociates ? or where fhall we 
fee-the Tranfatlantic patrigis? where, but in the lift of free- 
men.enraged by oppreffion,’ and the * band of confpirators un- 
der Brutus?’ . But who is this wicked incendiary, fomenting 
difcord and difgracing patriotifm?? The queftion perhaps may 
be thought impertinent where the portrait 1s general ; we there- 
fore leave it to be anfwered by thofe who are better acquainted 
than weare, .with our patriotic declaimers and patriotic writers. 

. In the latter part of this difcourfe the author labours to vindie 
cate his own integrity in his former publications, 


An Hiflory of Jamaica and Barbadoes, to which is prefixed a Ser- 
~ ‘mon preached at St. Clement’s, Lombard-Street. 25. 6d. 410. 
~ Daveohill. ’ , 

* On the wifdom whichis from above, Jam. iii. 17..—We can 
fcarcely believe, that this difcourfe was ever preached, as the 
author, through the greateft part of it, purfues a train of {pecu- 
lation, which is above the capacity of a common hearer, and has 
introduced twenty lines from Hefiod, Ovid, and Horace. The 
Hiftory of Jamaica and Barbadoes is only a general account of 
thofe iflands, included within the compafs of a few pages. 


A Sermon preached December 22, 1780, at the Ordination of 
Thomas Ratledge, at Broad-ftreet, Wapping. By Williant 

 Ratherford, 4. A. 808. 1s. Murray. 

A refpeftable difcourfe on a trite fubje&, the chara&ter, tem- 

per, qualifications, and-duty of a faithful minifter. 


The Duty of a Chriftian Minifter recommended in a Charge; and 
Chrilt’s Compoffien on the Multitude confidered in a Sermon, at 
the Ordination of the rev. Samuel Evans, December 27, 1780. 
The Charge by Job David. The Sermon by Jofhua Toulmin, 
M.A. Sve, Od. Johnfon. | 
‘This Charge, and the Sermon which is fubjoined, are plain, 
' wnelaborate compofitions ; containing little or nothing but what 
has been frequently repeated at the ordination of diffenting mi- 
nifters. 
CONTROVERSIAL. 


The Dokrine. of Prilofophical Neceffity bricfly invalidated. 8vé. 

Di 62. Richardfon and Urquhart. 
» ‘This writer has thrown his arguments into the form of demon- 
‘ftrations, founded on certain axioms or felf-evident propofitions. 
Among thefe arguments he urges the following : * that where 
‘the doctrine of necefflity is firmly ‘believed, and made ufe of as 
‘a practical principle, motives ceafe to operate.. But upon the 
gertain and infallible operation .of motives, the whole fcheme 
) of 
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uf neceffity “i8 founded. * This doftrine, therefore, taken in this 
light, is deftructive of itfelf.*~ goat baa 

‘If philofophical neceflity be a rra/b, and likewife difcoverable 
by himary reafon, in fomé futuré period of our exiftence, liberty 
as oppofed to this truth, muft ceafe’to operaté as ‘a praétical 
principle, and give place to ideas of neéceflity, which, like all 
intuitive truths, williever be’prefent to the’ mind,*and ‘ confe- 
quently reduce as'to a ftateentirely torpid. q 
- atin Tf, cbeing determined by motives, or aéting  ateording 
to reafon, which means precifely the fame thing, conftitute ne= 
ceflity, no rational being can be free: indeed it as tot pof- 
fible to conceive fucka ftate. Even the Author of the-wniverfe, 
might.we venture to reafon concerning the divine nature, mutt 
be as abfolutély under the influence of this principle as the 
lowelt of his creatures. Now, wherever there 1s neceffity, it 
Matt be invpofed ; bat who or what can impofe it upon the Deity’ 

—*‘ If, on the contrary, we are not allowed to carry our ar- 
guments from the human tothe diviné nature, the divine pie- 
icience cannot be*brought as any proof of the truth of the doc- 
trine of philofophical neceffity.’ 

Laftly, he obferves, * that the true ¢aufes of principles in 
reafoning are generally attended with falutary effects or conclu- 
fions; the want of this refult or badge of trath, ought to make 
us cautious in this enquiry, that we be not impofed upon by the 
mere force of metaphyfical fubtilty andingenuity.’ : 

One circumftance in the prefent controverfy, which, perhaps, 
has contributed more than. any other, to give the doétrine of ne- 
ceflity an air of importance, is the oftentatious ‘title by which 
it is diftinguifhed, viz. that of Puitosoruacan Necefiry. This 
is the illufion, which excites the attention of the reader, and 
impofes upon his underftanding. The notion of an indifiluble 
chain of caufes and effeéts, ifit had not been dignified by this 
honourable appellation, would probably have been. confidered 
as the reverie of a predeftinarian. 

Outlines of an Anfwer to Dr, Prieftley’s Di/guifitions relating to 
Matter and Spirit. ByRichard Gifford, &. 4, 8vo, 25. 64d, 
Cadell. 

This writer endeavours to fhew, that the fyit¢m of materialifm 
refts, 1. on a glaring abfurdity, the penetrability of matter; 2. 
on. a few difficulties, which equally attend the material fyftem ; 
3. on fome palpable miftakes, refpeCting the origin and nature 
of our ideas ; and 44 on fome objections, which have been repeat. 
edly an{wered. 

The author of this tract appearsto be a man of learning, and 
engages in thecontroverfy with civility and good temper, 

eee i ae aR ra : 

An Epiftle to -Angelica. Kauffman. By George Keate, Ef. ate, 

2s. Dodifley, 

This Epiftle contains fame well-timed.and deferved compli- 
ments to our great female painter, Angelica Kauffman; The 
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idea of it, as we are informed in the advertifement prefixeds 
was fuggefted to the author by feeing one of her colours on the 
pallet. which .was , prepared from, the. gums that envelop the 
mummies brought from Egypt, “The verfes are {mooth, eafy, 
and harmonious, “ay a v8 
An Epifile to the Magifierial Rewicaners of Modern -Literature.. By 
the Author of the Caftle of Infamy 410. 156. Bew 

This is apparently written by one.of thofe unfortunate adven- 
turers.in the literary world, who,.as, our motto cooftantly re- 
minds them, » : ) : 


Ploravere:fuis non refpondere favorem 
Speratum meritis 


and amongft all the compliments. of a fimilar nature, which we 
have from time to time received, is.one of the moft contemp- 
tible. This angry author tells us, that the Reviewers are all 
* meagre fawneys’ who , | 
crofs the Tweed and Spey, 
Train’d to the quill, or minifterial dirk, 
Faétion’s obfequious fervaats of all work, 
Who from no tafk how bafe foever fhrink ; 
Butchersin blood, and libellers in ink.’ 
So much for the Reviewers... With regard to his own Mule, 
he affures u3, that 
- ©Jn f{pite of mock-critiques: her lines muft pleafe,’ 


For this out. readers, if they think proper, may take his: word, 
though we cannot help thinking that, to {peak in this writer’s 
own elegant language, . 

* By men of tafte unfoiPd fech Grub-ftreet leaves 

Ev’n Cloacina with contempt receives *.’ 


Poems ; chiefly ampofed from recent Events. By Mr, Nifbet. 8s, 
 38.in Boards, 

This little volame is the performance of an ingenious Scotch 
youth of fixteen: the aythor’s age is a {ufficient excufe for any 
deficiencies in the compofition, . Many of them are written with 
elegance and correctnefs; and, from the appearance which this 
author makes at fo early a period, we have reafon to expec 
fomethine worthy of our attention in his riper years, 


The Temple of Fafoion: a Poem, By S. Johnfon, M. 4. ~ gt 
25.0% Bew. 

This poem feems to be written by a.young man. of ge- 
nius and fpirit, which, notwithitanding, are gieatly. obfeured 
by a flippancy, and flovenly ftyle, that throw an air of af- 
feCtation over the whole. -The following lines, in the firft-part, 
which are elegant and harmonious, awakened our attention ; 

« To reach the fumarft of that graceful eafe, | 
Which gives the power, nor wants the will to pleafe ; 


~® Seep. 16, of this Poem. 
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Without parade difplay th’ extenfive mind, 

Enrich’d by réading, by remark refin’d ; 

Koowh to the great and good, efteem’d where known, 
To tnake the volume of mankind our own ; 

Be what we learn, and a&t whate’er we teach ; 

“Alb virtue doth, ambinon burns to reach ; — 

For this hath'Science toil’d from age to age y 

And Learning fefthis labour’d dengthen’d page = 

For this ‘the warfior fought, the {cholar wrote; 

Critics by rule, and blockheads preach’d by rote,’ 


How very different from thefe is our author's defeription of the 
critic immediately following ! 
‘ Whole brain turns fentiment’s :/weet milk to curdi, 
RejeGing all fave a crade mafs of words.’ 


With his refle€tions on the pedant, 


‘ When bumpkin-pride, felf-plauding, feems to glow, 
Tbat he acquires what tafte difdains to know.’ 


The idea drawn: from’ the dairy is ‘by mo.means. poetical; and 
to glow that he acquiresy,is, we are afraid, very.bad Englith ; 
as is alfo, p. 13, the €xpreflion of ,fovmach absund, infead of fo 
very abfurd. ‘Che addrefs to: Madanjon his Thelyphthera, is 
fenfible and well-written. The fecond part of this Poem con- 
cludes with a_ well-timéd- compliment tothe: fair fex, which is 
thus very happily exprefied : 


¢ —— Js woman funk fo low ? 

Woman, whofe foul-taught eye, whofe ev’ry fenfe 
Beams with refinement and ‘intelligence; 
Is fhe but form’d-a tranfient blifs to yield, 
In common with the tenants of the field? 

Go, viht Achmet!—See, the tyrant fighs, 
Eiwbofom’d in his earthly paradife ! 
The captive-maiden robb’d of half her charms, 
He clafps a lifeleis phantom in his arms ; / 
While beauty weeps; unfortunately fair, 
And waftes her {weetnefs on the defert air.’ 


In tke third part, where our fatirift {peaks of the fapport given 
by fafhion to libertines in their-defigns on women, we meet 
with many good lines, amongft which are'the following. 


¢ Where -happinefs entwines the wedded pair ; - 

Where merit, founded on benevolence, 

Gives the full tone to every finer fenfe ; 

Where, cherifh’d by the gentle hand of Love, 

The fofter paffions in fweet union move ; 

Blooming as Eden’s rofes, where they blow; 

There, there infernal jealoufy to fow.: . 

Ay, tho’ your friend,—friendthip exalts the deed ; 
Debauch his fpoufe, and baftatdize his breed ; 

Strtke 
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Strike through his foul a pang fo foul, fo fell, 

No med’cine can relieve, no time difpel : 

Ghould the wretch feel for honour more than lifes. 
Send him to heaven, and take the euckold’s wife,’ 


The fourth and fifth parts, except a few tolerable flri€tures 





on the fafhionable praiice of duelling, have not much to re- 
commend them, The poem concludes thus: 
































fome of the worft in the whole Poem: the expreffions of toi zt 
in far, and fcattering them, bleflings, are extremely aukward, 
and ungrammatical; and the phrafes of throwing warmth, and 
exalting the blaft, totally indefenfible. 


and capacity, to aim at more accuracy and correétnefs in his 
future compofitions, and not to miflake a pert, familiar, and 
carelefs diction, for eafe and elegance, 


An Heroic Epifile from Monfieur Veltris, Sen. to Mademoifelle Hei- 


erformance, that it was ‘ written originally in French; and 
eing committed toa friend, in order that it might be conveyed, 
by way of Oftend, to the perfon for whom it was intended, that 
friend accidentally dropt it in the Kent road; where it was 


and in this drefs,, it is nOwW humbly fubmitted to the jadgment of 
an impartial public.’ | 


* Yet-think not here, the Mufe a vixen grown, 
Swdy’d by caprice, and to detraétion prone, 
With envious hand a random cenfure throws ; 
There are, and fhe maft ever honour thofe, 

Muft with with fuch to dignify her theme; 

Who, from the facred fount of learning’s flream 

Health to themfelves and others largely drawn, 

Toil it in fur, or take repofe in lawn: 

On whom kind fortune waits with partial fmile, 

Scattering them, bieffings, o’er her favourite ifle, 

With hand and heart, on Reafon’s happieft plan, 

To give God praife, by giving aid to man: 

Who ftem oppreflion, and, where virtues grow, + 
The kindly warmth of cultivation sfrow ; 

Intereft at diftance far, or that alone 

Purfu’d, which Honefty declares her own ; 

The race of glory to-advantage run, 

Who bear the palm, by dint of merit won ; 

To fuch with joy th? afpiring Mufe afcends, 

And proudly ranks them with her bofom-friends ¢ 

For fuch her vocal fhell eva/ts the blaft ; 

For fuch the twines the wreath, which ever green fhall laf.’ 


Thefe lines, which, as laft, fhould ‘have been the beft, are 


We would advife this young writer, who is not without parts 





nel,. 4t0. 15,6@. Faulder. 
We are informed, in an advertifement prefixed to this doughty 


ked up, and fent to the editor; who not underftanding the 
rench language himfelf, procured a tranflator to verfify it; 


i 
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If this was really the cafe, which we a little doubt, the editor 
might as well, we think, have {pared himfelf the trouble ot pro- 
curing a tranflator for fuch lines as thefe, where Mr, Vettris, fens 
is made to fay, 


© Of me alone, of me.the public talks! 
Now fcarce frequented in Almack’s or Bach’s 
No numbers. now to the Pantheon come, 
To tafte the joys of its, illumin’d dome; 
Spite of Anfani’s tenor, it is thin, 
Or Fifcher’s oboe, Cramer’s violin ; 
For Fafhion there no longer holds her Court, 
Thither no longer titled crowds refort, 
Nor city matrons full dreft from Cheapfide, 
Nor tradefmen by frifeurs tranfmogrified ; 
Some few on Monday nights there may be feen, 
Who muft take pleafure, or be dead with fpleen 5 
Some few of Folly’s children there are caft, 
Like fcanty herds upon a dreary waite,’ 


Mr. Veftris afterwards obferves, in moft elegant numbers, that 


‘— ladies, as ¢he run in general goes, 
Jig it in England juft like dancing cows.’ 


To this our ingenious bard has added many facetious remarks 
of a fimilar nature ; for which, if our readers chufe to go through. 
the whole poetical minuet, we muft refer them to the work 
itfelf, which we would recommend as an excellent foporific. 


An Heroic Epifile from Cunning Little Vaac to the modern Congreves 
4’o. 1s. Faulder, 


This Heroic Epiftle (good heavens! when fhall we have 
done with them ?): is as {tupid and abfurd as the laf ; it begins 
thus: 


y 


‘ Prefer’d from framing mimic laws, ideal, 
To fenatorial legiflation real, : 
(If legiflation we can e’er fuppofe 
‘ft? arife from fraitlefs aye’s and ufelefs no’s.) 
Seated too in th’ affociation chair, 
Important as O’Hara’s fky-lord-may’r, 
Thy old friend Ifaac’s new adopted Mufe, 
Fain words t’accord with thy career would ufe, 
Would fain pay tribute to thy wond’rous fame, _ 
Bat fears her training equals not her aim—’ 


The conclufion, (how happy we were to come toit!) is of equal 
excellence. | 


‘ Here paufe, my Mufe, nor longer make thy fong, 
A firft excurfion ne’er fhould prove too long, 

if for the future worthy ought remains, 

Give o’er ’ a future hour the po/ipon’d firains — 


Enoagh 
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Enough if from this fhort effay is known, 
Which is the wit, and which is Ifaac grown!’ 


We have given our readers the deginning and the end of this 
curious poem ; if any of them fhould ftill with to fee the * poft- 
pon’d ftrains’ in the middle, we can only pity their tafte, and ad- 
mire their curiofity, 


DRAMATIC. 


‘Diffipation. A Comedy. As it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in 
Drury-Lane. By Miles Peter Andrews, E/g, 8v0. 15. 60. 
Becket. 


This Comedy, or, to give it a more proper title, this Farce of 
five aéts, is nothing but a kind of fecond rainbow, reflecting 
very faintly the vivid colours of Garrick’s excellent petit-piece 
called Bon Ton, of which it is a. clofe imitation. The 
- good-natured audience, however, were kind enough to pafs 
over its many imperfeétions, merely, we believe, in complaifance 
to the laughable character of Alderman Uniform, admirably re- 
prefented, we are told, by Parfons; which is, after all, but a 
fecond edition, with fome little alterations, of Foote’s Major 
Sturgeon. What figure it may have made on the flage we can- 
not pretend to determine: it will not certainly afford our readers 
much entertainment in the clofet. 


The Lord of the Manor, a Comic Opera, as it is performed at the 
ZT heatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, 8vo. 15.6d. Evans, Strand. 


Though this Comic Opera is not upon a level with the Duenna, 
Love in a Village, and two or three others which we could name, 
itis by no means void of merit ; and, if well performed, will 
always hold a refpeétable place in that {pecies of the drama. The 
ftory is interefting, the dialogue eafy and agreeable, the cha- 
rafters well fupported, and the fongs, in general, well-written ; 
though we cannot, as the anonymous author informs us many 
have done, attribute them to Mr. Sheridan. 


| ee: Re, gin Se eg 
Sketch of the Times; or the Hiftory of Lord Derville. 2 vols: 


- F2mo. $s. fewed. Bew. 

O Tempora! O mores! — If the sempora be bad, the mores, 
according.to this defeription, are equally liable to cenfure. But 
we wih that the author, while he painted both in ftrong co- 
louring, had-not alfo defervedly incurred the blame of exciting 
‘the vices which he delineates. 


Gilham Farm ; or the Hiffory of Melvin aad Lucy. 2 vols. — 
12mo. 65. fewed. Noble. 
This novel is more confpicuous for the fize of the type, 
and the extent of the intermediate fpaces, than for any thing 
it derives from‘ the imagination of the writer. 
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Eidal Village ; or the fortunate Lottery Ticket. 2 vols. Small Sve. 
53. jewed. Lowndes. 


The hero of this novel is Jerry Laft, a fhoemaker, whofe hifto. 
ry is related in an eafy familiar ftyle, interfperfed with fome pers 
tinent refle€tions. -Confidered as a work of invention, however, 
it deferves to be ranked among the productions of the meaner 
kind ; being not fufficiently interefting either in the plot or in 
fentiment to engage the attention of the reader. 


The Surry Cottage. By James Penn, Vicar ef Clavering cum 
} Langley, Effex. 12me. 35- Bladon. 

If this cottage be not diftinguifhed for variety of entertain- 
ment, it at leaft abounds with good-fenfe, and with leffons of 
morality, which may render it more profitable in the perafal 
than many other produétions of the novel kind. 


Alwyn, or the Gentleman Comedian, 2 vols. 12mo. 6;. Fielding 
and Walker. 
A narrative of frivolous incidents in the life of a ftrolling 
player. . 
The Indian Adventurer : or, the Hifory of Mr. Vanuneck. 12mo, 
38 Lane. | 


Equally mean and uninterefting with the preceding, but yet 
more vulgar and indelicate. 


Hiffory of Lady Bettefworth and Captain Haftings. 2 -wols. vzmoe. 
6s. Noble. 


Extremely trifling and infipid. 


Meh Dot Co a’ tk. 


Obfervations Medical and Politicalen the Small Pox and Inoculations 
&fe. By W.Blaek, M.D. Sve. 25. 6¢. Johnfon. 


The propriety of introducing general inocolation among the 
lower claffes of the people, is a fubjeét which has been warmly 
controverted by fome medical writers. The principal opponent 
of that fcheme is baron Dimfdale, who has reprefented it as 
highly dangerous to the community. The author of the Ob- 
fervations before us examines the baron’s arguments and ob- 
jeGtions with great attention; and we muft acknowlege that he 
adduces feveral remarks, which tend ftrongly to invalidate the 
baron’s conclufion refpecting the queftion in debates It happens 
unfortunately, that on a fubject of fo great national importance, 
the ‘opinions. of both parties may be. warped by confiderations 
which operate. unfavourably for an. impartial determination of 
the difpute ; but prejudices and. groundle{shypothefes matt in 
the end give way to the force of undeniable facts. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


An Effay on the Diftin@ion between the Soul and Body of Man. By 
. John Rotheram, M. 4. 8v0. 1s. Robfon. 


In this enquiry, the ingenious author confiders thofe powers, 
by which matter is conduéted through that endlefs variety of 


forms, 
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forms, which we fee it affume,.. He. obferves, that to pive iat 
matter a new property (viz. that of thought) and afterwards 
to deftroy it, ‘is a violation of that uniformity, -which beautifes 
and gives an union to the various parts of the creation.’, He, 
fhiéws, ‘that we are endowed with qualities and powers to which. 
matter feems not to have even the moft diftant relation,‘ For 
what, fays he, have extenfion, figure, and motion to-do with 
perception, and all the powers of thinking? Matter. may_fur-, 
nifh all that we admire jn the vifible creation ; but we can ne-, 
ver conceive it-to be the bafis of thought, or the fubfance of an 
idea” He then examines the notion of ‘thofe who account for 
all fenfation by impreffion and vibration. | 3 

Whatever the reader may think of the queftion, he will at‘ 
Jeaft acknowledge, that, in this eflay, the argument, in favour‘ 
of the immateriality of the foul, is agreeably and ably fup- 
ported, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Having received a Letter from the ingenious Mi/s Seward, which con-- 
éerns the pubhie aswell as ourfelves, we foall lay it before our readers. 


To the Critical Reviewers. 
Gentlemen, ' 


I beg Jeave tothank you for your generous praifes in reviewing 
the’ Monody on Major André—they are beyond my expectations, 
and equal to my withes ;—but I am pained by a miflaken idea of 
a particular faét, as it does injuftice, though involuntarily, toa 
venerable gentleman, yet living, the father of Mifs. Honora S, 
¥ moft therefore intreat one more favour, that, in the corre- 
{pondence at the end of your next Review, you acquaint the 
publics that though Honora’s connection with Mr. André} was, 
diffolved by’ parental authority, yet fhe, four years after, mar- 
ried a gentleman who was intirely her own choice, and to whom 
fhe was feven years a wife. She died a few months before her — 
more conftant lover. 4 

I was advifed to fubjoin Mr. André’s Letters to my intended 
Poem, by many people of genius and literature, towhom I 
fhewed them, and by whom they are confidered as patterns of 
epiftolary excellence, from their awaken’d fenfibility, their eafy 
wit, and carelefs grace, blended with that engaging fimplicity, 
which fo well» becomes the bloom of youth. This advice fug~. 

efted the firft idea of interweaving the tender attachment of Mr. 
André’s youth with his eulogium as a foldier, His conftancy 
was fo rare, that it required the teftimony of thefe Létters ta 
give it authenticity. I am, Gentlemen, 


Your moft obliged and obedient fervant, , 
"ANNA SEWARD, 


 *) 
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